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AMERICAN EDITION’ 
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LE THROUGHOUT THE AMERICAS AT 35e . 


iption Rates $4 a Year to Any Part 


* 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





London Theatre Guide Note. Shows marked { will have their first 


performance during May. 





Straight Plays 


Comedies 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
BREAKFAST FOR ONE 
Jack Hedley, Jill Bennett 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
ONDINE 
Leslie Caron, Richard Johnson 
THE DEVILS 
Dorothy Tutin, Richard Johnson, Max Adrian 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 3.0. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TENTH MAN 
David Kossoff. David Knight 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE CARETAKER 


Donald Pleasence, Harold Pinter, Peter Woodthorpe 


GLOBE —_ 1592) 
7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE REHEARSAL 
Robert Hardy. Alan Badel, Phyllis Calvert 
Maggie Smith, Diana Churchill 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9332) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 7 Sat. 2.30 
R 


Michael Bryant. Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 


SOUTH 
Denholm Elliott, Heather Sears 


MERMAID (Cit. 7655) 
Mon., Wed., 4“? 6.30, ae Thurs., Sat. 


& 73 


3.45 
THE WAKEFIELD MY STERY PLAYS 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs & Sat. 2.30 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
HENRY IV—PART ONE 
TWELFTH a: tine 
Commencing 30th 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs, & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE LADY FROM THE SEA 
Closing 13th May 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 


Kenneth Haigh, Basil Sydney, Claire Bloom 
Diane Cilento, Nigel Stock 


ROYALTY (Hol, 8004) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 3.0, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
THE MIRACLE WORKER 
Anna Massey, Dilys Hamlett, John Robinson 
Janina Faye 
Transfers to Wyndhams on 8th May 


TSAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Commencing 3rd May 
PROGRESS TO THE PARK 
Billie Whitelaw, Tom Bell 
Commencing 8th June 
FINIAN’S RAINBOW 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.45. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Marjorie Rhodes, Cyril Smith ° 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs, 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
Alan Melville, Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 
Closing 27th May 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE COMES BACK 


Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert, Robertson Hare 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
SPARRERS CAN'T SING 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


TST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BARGAIN 
Commencing 11th May 
TIME AND YELLOW ROSES 
Flora Robson 





Musicals 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed & Sat. 2.30 
THE MUSIC MAN 
Van Johnson, Patricia Lambert 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Charles Stapley, James Hayter 
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GARRICK (Tem. 4661) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN’T WOT THEY USED TBE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 
HER MAJESTY'S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 


Shani Wallis, Denis Quillcy 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. & Sat. 4.30 & 7.45 
OLIVER! 


Ron Moody. Georgia Brown. Keith Hamshere 


TPALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Commencing 18th May 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
Roger Dann, Jean Bayless 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
KING KONG 
African Musical 


TSTRAND (Tem. Pesca 
Commencing 4th M 
BELLE, OR THE BALLAD OF DR. CRIPPEN 
jeorge Benson, Patricia Burke 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. wry 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8 
GLORY BE 
Closing 10th May 











Revues and Variety 





DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ONE OVER THE EIGHT 
Kenneth Williams, Sheila Hancock 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AND ANOTHER THING 
Anna Quayle, Bernard Cribbins, Lionel Blair 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE 
Stanicy Baxter, Betty Marsden 
TQUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Commencing 18th May 
ON THE AVENUE 
Joan Heal, Beryl Reid, George Rose 
VICTORIA ——-~ -. 1317) 
1S & 8.45 
vOUNG IN HEART 
The Crazy Gang 





AT THE MERMAID 


Sth April until 3rd June 


THE 
WAKEFIELD 
MYSTERY 
PLAYS 


The magnificent Wakefield Cycle of mystery 
plays is one of the great medieval monuments 
to Christianity. Composed between 1350 and 
1450, the cycle displays the whole Christian 
story from the Creation to the Day of Judge- 
ment, including the Fall of Lucifer, Cain's 
murder of Abel, Noah and the Flood, the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Last Supper 
and the Crucifixion. 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and 
FRIDAYS 6.30 p.m. 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS and 
SATURDAYS 3.45 and 7.30 p.m. 


The Mermaid has its own Restaurant overlooking 
the Thames just below 
Blackfriars Bridge. 


Table Reservations CITY 2835 











Opera and Ballet 





TCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
OPERA SEASON 
TSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
One week commencing 8th May 
WELSH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY 
One week commencing 16th May 
HANDEL OPERA SOCIETY 
24th May for a limited season 
LA VIE PARISIENNE 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
May Ist for 2 wks. 6.15, 8.45, Mat. Sat. 2.40 
An All-Star Variety Presentation 


with FRANKIE VAUGHAN, etc. 


From Fri. May 19th. 6.15, 8.45, Mat. Sat. 2.40 
A Happy Holiday Revue! 
“LET YOURSELF CO!” 

with HARRY SECOMBE, etc. 


























GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, €E.C.4 


Principal : GORDON THORNE, 
M.A., Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.O. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitions for Scholarships, some of 
which will include maintenance allow- 
ances, will be held in London during June 
and July in the following subjects : 
SINGING VIOLIN 
PIANOFORTE DRAMA 
GENERAL MUSICAL SUBJECTS 


The closing date for applications is Satur- 
day 10th June, and successful candidates 
will be required to enter the School in 
September 1961. 

Full details may be obtained after 15th 
May from the Secretary, Eric H. Day, 
M.A.(Cantab.), Hon.G.S.M 








THEATRE WORLD 






Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 
Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 


Editorial and Advertising Offices 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 

FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 


Subscriptions 
24s. a year 
including 
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The Miracle Worker. 


(Picture by John Timbers) 





Gingold. She is not to be missed.” 


TEM 
861! 





“THE SHOW WHICH HAS THE LOT! 


.. this is a great revue - packed with talent, ideas, fun and laughter.” 





Starring 


“STANLEY BAXTER who is splendid - in rapid succession he polished off 


Bruce Forsyth, Ralph Richardson, Dame Sybil and a not-quite-so-agile-as-he-used-to-be Fred 
Astaire. A splendid virtuoso turn.” 


and 


BETTY MARSDEN who “has inherited the place left vacant by Hermione 


PHOENIX THEATRE 


Evenings 8 p.m. Wednesday and Saturday 5.30 p.m. and 8.30 p.m 


Daily Herald 


T. C. Worsley, Financial Times 


TEM 
86ll 








A pictorial feature‘on this hit revue will be found on pages 23-26 

















**Much Ado About Nothing” at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre 


‘THE 1961 Season at Stratford-upon-Avon opened on 4th April with Michael 
Langham’s production of “‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” with décor designed by 
Desmond Heeley, and music by Louis Applebaum. Im the scene, above, Christopher 
Picture by Plummer is seen as Benedick and Geraldine McEwan as Beatrice. The second play. 
* Hamlet,” with Ian Bannen in the title réle, followed on 1ith April, and “ Richard 
Gordon Goode Ill,” directed by William Gaskill and designed by Jocelyn Herbert, will have its first 
performance on 24th May. Christopher Plummer will appear as King Richard. Reviews 
of “ Much Ado About Nothing ” and “* Hamlet" will be found on page 27, 
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Leading stockists of 


THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


by 





MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @aco. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 


LONDON W.C.2 





PITLOCHRY I96I 


FESTIVAL THEATRE. APRIL 22—SEPTEMBER 30 
Revivals— 

The Circle ...... 
The Deep Blue Sea 
Mary Rose ..... 
The Slave of Truth 
British Premiéres— 
Fifteen Strings of Money . 
| Am Married 


Somerset Maugham 
. Terence Rattigan 
scans .... J. M. Barrie 
...... Moliére/Miles Malleson 


ames Forsyth 
G. Zorzi/Frederick May 


Coy. incl. Charmian Eyre, lain Cuthbertson, Mollie 

Sugden, William Moore, James Wellman, Rosemary 

Frankau, Brian Cant, Neil Curnow, Moira Lamb 
and Michael Hughes. 

Plays directed by Peter Streuli Richard Mathews, 
Jo Dua, Neil Curnow and William Moore 
Designers: Suzanne Billings. 

Thierry Bosquet. 


12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 (Tel. 233) Restaurant 
“STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SIX PLAYS!” 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 











Colin Winslow and | 


' LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 
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Telephone: GER 2945 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal : DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1961, are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 














Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed Agency) 
Prospectus from: 
NEW ADDRESS 
AVONDALE HALL 





BRI: 4971/2 
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Over the Footlights 


IRST of the new productions during 

May will be the Wolf Mankowitz show, 
Belle, or the Ballad of Dr. Crippen, which 
is described as a “music-hall musical.” Based 
on a play by Beverley Cross with music 
and lyrics by Monty Norman, settings by 
Loudon Sainthill and choreography by 
Michael Charnley, this new musical is pre- 
sented by Mr. Mankowitz, with Bob Swash 
and Kenneth Wagg, and will open at the 
Strand on the 4th. George Benson appears 
as Dr. Crippen, Patricia Burke as Mrs 
Crippen and Virginia Vernon as Ethel le 
Neve. On the 11th Flora Robson opens in 
Time and Yellow Roses at the St. Martin’s. 
This new play by Lesley Storm will be 
directed by Murray Macdonald, with setting 
by Alan Tagg. 

Roger Dann, the French actor, is to play 
the leading réle of Captain Georg Von 
Trapp, in the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical The Sound of Music, which has its 
first performance at the Palace on 18th May. 
Co-starring will be Jean Bayless. On the 
same day the new revue On the Avenue, 
with Joan Heal, Beryl Reid and George 





ROBERT RIETTY y Mg eS 1 a 
‘ ' dramatic scene from Robert Rietty’s En version 

mane, as the Queen cf : : of Paola Levi's play “The Pinedus Affair,”’ recently at 
Among new opera productions during the the Pembroke Theatre in the Round for a short season. 
month will be Verdi's Falstaff, directed by ‘The Pinedus Affair” which is reviewed on page 7, 


. ‘ id d ression. 
Franco Zeffirelli, at Covent Garden, Geraint 6 ep ee 


(Picture by Robert Pitt, Bromley, Kent) 
Evans, who scored a great personal success 


in the title réle of this opera at Glynde- 

bourne. will be singing Falstaff for the seven performances opening 10th May. On the 
‘24th Sadler’s Wells are presenting a new production of Offenbach’s operetta La Vie 
Parisienne. Wendy Toye produces, with Malcolm Pride as designer, and June Bronhill 
and Anna Pollak head the cast. The same day, the 24th, marks the opening_of this year’s 
Glyndebourne Festival, with Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore. 


When the highly successful Wakefield Mystery Plays finish their run on 3rd June, 
the Mermaid will inaugurate a policy of presenting plays for runs of 44 weeks only, and 
of announcing and booking them in groups of three. The first three productions under 
the new scheme will be Saul Levitt’s The Andersonville Trial (6th June); Sean O’Casey’s 
The Bishop's Bonfire; and a new production of John Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. The 
English Stage Company, currently presenting a splendid production of Sartre’s Altona, 
which will be reviewed next month, is also in the news because this year it makes its 
first visit abroad with appearances at two International Festivals. As mentioned elsewhere, 
the Company will be presenting John Osborne’s new play Luther, with Albert Finney in 
the name part, at the Paris Festival during the first week of July. Then on 11th July the 
play will be given at the Holland Festival, in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague. A 
new play by Nigel Dennis, August for the People, will mark the Company’s first visit 
to the Edinburgh Festival in the first week of September. 


It is now announced that in the eagerly-awaited production of Becket at the Aldwych 
on 10th July, Christopher Plummer is to play the King, with Eric Porter in the title réle. 


Among the new April productions presented too late for review this month were : 
Breakfast for One (Arts); The Gentleman Dancing Master (Pembroke); Twelfth Night 
(Old Vic) and Altona (Royal Court). The 1961 Pitlochry Festival opened on the 22nd 
with Fifteen Strings of Money. FS. 











New Shows Reviewed 





“You in Your Small Corner’’—Arts, 
March. 
(See also page 50) 
“Jacques” —Royal Court, 22nd March. 
“1.B."”—Phoenix, 23rd March. 
“Sparrers Can’t Sing”—Wyndhams, 


2\st 


29th 


March. 

“The Pinedus Affair’—Pembroke, Croydon, 
4th April. 

“The Wakefield Mystery Plays”—Mermaid 
5th April. 

(See also pages 8, 9) 

“One Over the Eight’—Duke of York’s, 
5th April. 

(See also page 46) 

“The Rehearsal”—Clobe, 6th April. 

“Marcel Marceau”’—Saville, 7th April. 

“The ltrregular Verb To Love” riterion, 
11th April. 

(See also pages 28, 29) 

“On the Brighter Side”—Phoenix, 
April. 
(See also pages 23-26) 

“The Tenth Man”—Comedy, 13th April. 


12th 











ARTS THEATRE 
**You In Your Small Corner” 


TS unformed taste of the young, inex- 
plicable and deplorable, provides the 
action of this play about a young man in a 
far country, whose mother made money in 
London and arranged for him to go to Cam- 
bridge, in order that he might be a superior 
person and study law. But the young man, 
as soon as he had unpacked his trunks in his 
mother’s house, made overtures to the 
daughter of her charwoman, a young person 
of inferior manners and no education, and 
he continued to displease his mother sorely 
by persisting in his association with this 
detrimental girl until he and she were so 
mutually attached that, when a young 
woman of superior social standing pursued 
the young man, the charwoman’s daughter 
made a fuss and the young man decided to 
stay with her since he really preferred her. 

The play was realistically acted in a mul- 
tiple set by Motley representing the houses 
of the two parties and the way between. 
The story’s main interest derived from the 
facts that the young man was a Jamaican, 
his beloved a native of Brixton, and her 
unsuccessful rival lived in Belgravia. The 
opening scene seemed forced, probably be- 
cause Mr. Barry Reckord, the author, 
wanted to get his story moving as soon as 
possible. 

Neville Munroe played the immigrant of 
intellect and heart very plausibly and Pear! 
Nunez was vivid and real as his mother. 
Jeanne Hepple lent appeal and a certain 
pathos to the Brixton young woman. Her 
brother, whose foul language gave force to 






a low estimate of humanity, almost deman- 
ded a play to himself. Allan Mitchell sup- 
plied the force but looked more like a Youth 
leader than a factory hand. Direction was 
by John Bird. H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 


** Jacques’ 
E English Stage Company presented 
this Ionesco play in association with 
Oscar Lewenstein. The translation was by 
Donald Watson, and the director was R. D. 
Smith, the décor being designed by Michael 
Young. 

Among Ionesco plays this proved to be a 
sad disappointment, with symbolism gone 
mad. Of the two parts, the first was the 
more acceptable and there was some amuse- 
ment in the idea of Jacques (Denys Haw- 
thorne) and his silent disputation with his 
family over the subject of potatoes in their 
jackets, and in the extremely funny charac- 
ter study from Peter Duguid as Jacques’ 
grandfather. But when the young man’s 
choosiness over the subject of how many 
noses his future wife should have, was 
allowed to drag on too long, interest flagged, 
and the second part of the play, called “ The 
Future’s in Eggs,” stretched us near to bore- 
dom, with the exception of Grandfather's 
reappearance after death. 

It was good to welcome back to the stage 
Valerie Hanson, after her serious accident, 
and as the fiancée of the several noses she 
gave a most convincing performance. 

We take it M. Ionesco’s theme was the in- 
evitability of man’s conformity to tradition, 
but we begin to wonder how bizarre sym- 
bolism need be. 


PHOENIX 
“J.B.” 


B., by Archibald Macleish, is the story 
J. of Job, transferred to our own time and 

arranged for the stage. The author is 
a distinguished American poet and dramatist 
but he would, no doubt, be the first to admit 
that his language does not rise to the poetic, 
dramatic or philosophic heights of the 
Authorised Version. 

The difficulty of presenting God and the 
Devil is met by bringing on two broken- 
down circus attendants who don appropriate 
masks and, by some magic, evoke the action. 
As they truly say, there is always somebody 
playing Job. The martyrdom of man is 
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“The Rehearsal” 


Alan Badel as Hero and Phyllis Calvert as the 

Countess in a scene from Act II of Jean Anouilh’s 

translated by Pamela Hansford Johnson and 

Kitty Black, which opened at the Globe Theatre on 

6th April. John Hale directed in décor by Jane 

Graham, and a review of this most interesting play 
will be found on page 10. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





perpetual. Aristotle decided that the spec- 
tacle of undeserved suffering was merely 
shocking and the play cannot escape this 
criticism. To human understanding, noth- 
ing can make amends to Job for all he 
suffers and one finds unexpected truth in 
James Bridie’s saying that God himself 
could not write a satisfactory Third Act. 

The specific calamities that befall J.B.’s 
children in this play are more horrible and 
more probable than those so briefly related 
in the Old Testament. At once the hap- 
piest and the most poignant scene discovers 
the family gathered round a Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

Donald Sinden gave a fine portrayal of 
J.B. and Constance Cummings gave an 
understanding interpretation to the character 
of Sarah, his wife. John Clements gave to 
the omnipotent mask a voice of old-time, 
melodious grandeur. Behind the other mask, 
Paul Rogers sounded appropriately bitter 
and jaundiced but not always distinct, Direc- 
tion was by Laurier Lister. H.G.M. 


WYNDHAM’S 


“Sparrers Can’t Sing’”’ 


HIS lively Cockney comedy, reviewed 
last October when it was first presented 
at Stratford, E., has been transferred West 
almost intact. It is contemporary but, plus 
¢a change, it compels us, as in the early days 
of “Punch”, George Belcher and Phil May, 
to find fun in the behaviour of what used 
to be called the lower orders. Does Stepney 
recognise itself? Almost certainly not, since, 
after deducting statistics given in the pro- 
gramme, it is clear that the characters in the 
play represent only a minority. 

The individual performances are all good 
and the team-work, as is usual with Theatre 
Workshop, is first-rate. The staunchness of 
Granny Miggs, the fresh content of Nellie 
and the shifty humour of Hearthstone Harry 
make particular appeal as depicted by 
Amelia Bayntun, Barbara Ferris and 
Stephen Cato. Roy Kinnear’s work in two 


different réles again gives great satisfaction 
but all are very good. 

The play itself lacks strength of skeleton, 
or theme. 


Comedy with a dash of drama 





































must be an altogether slighter thing than 
drama with a dash of comedy. If the story 
of the Man from Inside had been given 
more importance a real play would have 
emerged. H.G.M. 


PEMBROKE, CROYDON 
**The Pinedus Affair’’ 


IS is another success for the Pembroke. 

Robert Rietty has supplied an English 
version of a gripping play by Paolo Levi. 
Set in an unspecified foreign city, it follows 
the grim destiny of Jon Pinedus, a music 
critic, who is taken to a police station for a 
parking offence, held without charge for the 
maximum period of six days, and then 
charged with a murder of which he is 
ignorant. His newspaper, an Opposition 
organ, whips up the affair into an all-out 
attack on the Government and the plight of 
Pinedus becomes a secondary issue. He is 
now a mere emblem of a party activity. 
Since the Opposition take this line, his con- 
demnation becomes a Governmental neces- 
sity, Pinedus sees it all and becomes so 
completely disillusioned that he loses the 
will to live. 

Robert Rietty, who translated, gave a 
fine, sensitive portrayal of the accused 
Pinedus. Strong performances came from 
Henry McCarthy as the Chief Inspector of 
Police and from Edward Woodward as the 
Newspaper Editor. Graham Crowden was 

(Continued on page 10) 





‘*The 
Wakefield 
Mystery 


Plays’’ 


at the 
Mermaid 


Top: The Creation: L to 
R, Archangel Michael 
(Matthew Vaughan), 
Adam (Graham Curnow), 
God (Martin Matthews), 
Archangel Gabriel (An- 
thony Gardner), Eve 
(Louanne Harvey) and 
Ist Good Angel (John 
Hall). 


Left centre: Noah, with, 
L to R, Mrs Noah (Susan 
Engel), Noah (Daniel 
Thorndike), Japhet’s Wife 
(Sheila Reid), Shem’s 
Wife (Margaret Wolfit), 
and Shem (Dan Meaden). 


Left: The Shepherd’s 
Play, Joseph (Daniel 
Thorndike), Mary (Gloria 
Dolskie), Ist and 3rd 
Shepherd (John Wood- 
vine and Clive Elliott). 


Pictures by 
Adam Woolfitt 














@ SCENES from the Mermaid Theatre's 

brilliant presentation. The plays were 

edited by Martial Rose, directed by Colin 

Ellis and Sally Miles, with settings designed 

by Bernard Miles, costumes by Audrey Cruddas, 
and lighting by David Kaye. 


hee 


Above: The Raising of Lazarus: L to R, Peter (Dan 

Meaden), Martha (Susan Engel), Mary Magdalene 

(Margaret Wolfit), Lazarus (Donald Eccles), and Jesus 

(James Bolam). Below left: The Crucifixion, and 
below right, The Resurrection. 











New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 

“The Pimedus Affair”’’ (Contd. 

a fascinating figure as a professionally opti- 
mistic lawyer for the defence. Wanda God- 
sell provided human interest as the accused's 
fiancée who got tired of waiting. William 
Sherwood did good work in three rdles. 
There was a strong company altogether 
under direction by Derek Martinus. The 
play fitted well into the round but it should 
go further. H.G.M. 


MERMAID 


“The Wakefield Mystery Plays” 
RARE theatrical experience for London 
theatregoers awaits them at the Mermaid 

where the Wakefield Mystery Plays are given 
a highly dramatic presentation, outstanding 
by any standards. One is left with a sense 
that this age has lost a lot by the divorce 
of religion and life, and that our mediaeval 
ancestors must have been able to enjoy their 
drama on all possible planes. 

Eighteen plays of the original thirty-two 
in the Cycle are to be seen at each perfor- 
mance during the season, which ends on 3rd 
June, and some are featured in pictures in 
the previous pages. They begin with the 
Creation, and the final play, after the Resur- 
rection, is the Judgement, which is perhaps 
the most out-of-date by modern theological 
standards. But one has a sense of Divine 
Purpose, and the crudities and rough humour 
of the early plays give place to the New 
Testament scenes with a quite amazing sense 
of inevitability and of the growing maturity 
of man’s religious outlook. 

It would be invidious to single out indivi- 
duals in a cast which obviously approaches 
its task with a sense of dedication, and our 
highest praise is to insist that no-one should 
miss this unusual and most moving dramatic 
experience, 

Meantime, we give on page 5 details of the 
new arrangements for presenting plays of 
four-and-a-half weeks each at the Mermaid, 
and we can only add that the energy, initia- 
tive and courage of all who run London’s 
riverside theatre make us realise how dull 
the metropolis would now seem without this 
unique theatre centre. FS. 


DUKE OF YORK’S 


**One Over the Eight’’ 


grec to Pieces of Eight, this new 
_Tevue does not come up to the standard 
of its predecessor, and this maybe because 








it is rather overweighted with items starring 
Kenneth Williams, whose particular kind of 
acid humour tends to become indigestible in 
too large quantities. The rest of the com- 
pany work very hard, and Sheila Hancock 
in particular does not put a foot wrong. 

A great deal of the material is by Peter 
Cook, but there is some disappointment in 
the mediocrity of the numbers credited to 
N. F. Simpson, Lionel Bart and John 
Mortimer. 

The show is directed by Paddy Stone with 
considerable verve, and a highlight are the 
gay and colourful sets and costumes design- 
ed by Tony Walton, and the excellence of 
the lighting by Richard Pilbrow. FS. 


GLOBE 
**The Rehearsal” 
RIGINALLY presented at the Bristol 
Old Vic on 14th March last, this fascin- 
ating play by Jean Anouilh, given in a trans- 
lation by Pamela Hansford-Johnson and 
Kitty Black, was well worth the transfer to 
London. 

It tells of a dilettante French Count who 
falls in love with a little nobody, and uses 
the rehearsals of the play chosen for the 
annual amateur theatricals at his chateau to 
further the affair. The play is Marivaux’s 
The Double Inconstancy, which admirably 
fits the situation which develops around the 
Count, his mistress, his wife, the wife’s lover, 
the lawyer friend of the family, and the in- 
truder Lucile—the object of the Count’s 
infatuation, 

We meet the characters at the Chateau of 
Ferbroques almost entirely during rehear- 
sals, and thus in early eighteenth century 
costumes almost without exception. The 
Count’s wife, aided by her husband’s mis- 
tress, sets out to nip the Lucile affair in the 
bud, and the early scenes amble leisurely 
before the final dénouement, which is 
centred in the tremendous scene which takes 
place in Lucile’s room, whither the Countess 
has sent Hero, her husband’s best friend and 
something of a roué, to seduce the girl. 

The splendid cast are fully up to Anouilh’s 
many subtleties. Robert Hardy brings a 
true air of bored aristocracy to the réle of 
the Count, and Phyllis Calvert is a charming 
Countess, though perhaps seeming at times 
a little too nice for the perfidious plot she 
hatches. Diana Churchill brings a sense of 
style to the Count’s well-meaning mistress, 
Hortensia, and there is a suitable bovine air 
about Villebosse, the Countess’ uncompre- 
hending lover, as presented by Jeremy Burn- 
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ham. Lockwood West is in fine voice as M. 
Damiens, the family lawyer. As his niece, 
Lucile, the young girl who has joined the 
household to look after a group of orphan 
children who reside on the estate, and who 
captures the heart of the Count, in the first 
place largely because she is so different from 
his sophisticated womenfolk, Maggie Smith 
gives a performance that grows in interest 
perceptibly as the play proceeds. Alan 
Badel, as the disillusioned, hard-drinking 
Hero, who lends himself to the Countess’ 
evil plot, gives a performance of high drama, 
particularly in the brilliant scene in Lucile’s 
room. 

The play is skilfully directed by John 


Hale, and elegantly designed by Jane 
Graham, FS. 
SAVILLE 


Marcel Marceau 


O attempt to describe what Marcel Mar- 

ceau did on the stage during his three- 
week season in April would be difficult in- 
deed, and unavailing. One can only pay 
grateful and respectful tribute to the most 
wonderful Mime of these days. Much of 
the kind of pleasure that Charlie Chaplin 
used to provide can only be obtained now 
during the too rare visits of M. Marceau. 
Far from presenting the Common Man, he 
performs one-man ballets in which the acti- 
vities of civilised man, common and un- 


























**South’’ 


With the lifting of 
the ban by the Lord 
Chamberlain, “South,” 
the play by American 
Julien Green, origin- 
ally presented at the 
Arts Theatre Club, 
was given its first 
public performance 
on 7th April at the 
Lyric Opera House, 
Hammersmith. Bob 
Swash and Kenneth 
Wage presented the 
play for a_ short 
season with John 
Dexter directing, and 
décor and costumes 
by Disley Jones. L to 
R: Denholm Elliott, 
William Fox, and 
Heather Sears in a 
scene from the play. 





common, are sublimated. The essential 
creature is exhibited, truthfully and grace- 
fully, by the timeless, white figure who 
emerges from the blackness, performs superb 
evolutions, enthrals and moves to helpless 
laughter, and then fades into the dark. 
H.G.M. 


CRITERION 
**The Irregular Verb to Love’’ 


HIS latest comedy by Hugh and Mar- 

garet Williams reveals none of the skil- 
ful technique and unified mood which 
marked their highly successful play The 
Grass is Greener. Here are presented a 
group of such eccentric people that we do 
not believe in their existence, while at the 
same time feeling somewhat resentful that 
the presumed plea against animal torture 
and the rigours of a prison sentence are used 
‘as material for high humour, 

This is not to say, however, that the 
audience did not react favourably, and laugh 
considerably at the mannered dialogue, par- 
ticularly when delivered by Joan Greenwood 
as Hedda Rankin, the lady who blew up a 
furrier’s shop with a home-made bomb and 
not unexpectedly was sent to prison. Hugh 
Williams as Felix, her long-suffering hus- 
band, seemed to stand outside the play, and 
Diana Lambert and John Standing as the 
Rankin children were every whit as eccen- 
tric as their mother. FS. 


(Continued on page 51) 





O remarkable young women are to be 
seen every night in The Miracle Worker 
on the stage of the Royalty (from 8th May 
of Wyndhams)—Annie Sullivan and Anna 
Massey. You really only see one young 
woman, Anna Massey playing Annie Sullivan. 
Annie Sullivan was an illiterate Irish 
girl, who gained partial sight after nine 
operations on her eyes. After being trained 
at the Perkins Institution for the Blind in 
Boston, she went in the eighteen-eighties to 
the Keller homestead in Alabama to act as 
governess to their deaf, blind, mute child, 
Helen. Still alive, at the age of 81, Helen 
Keller is one of the most famous women in 
America—thanks to the miracle Annie Sulli- 
van worked during the first three weeks they 
spent together. 

Those momentous three weeks are the 
subject of William Gibson’s play, The 
Miracle Worker, which deals with one of the 
strangest true-life stories of the world. When 
Annie arrives at the Keller house, she finds 
Helen more like a wild animal than a child. 
Groping her way about the rooms, she 
seems to have the temperament of a devil. 
She is a tyrant around whom the entire 
family revolves. At table, she is a revolt- 
ing sight, grabbing what she fancies off 
other people’s plates, and cramming it into 
her mouth, without attempting to use knife, 
fork or spoon. 

Annie was horrified when she saw her, but 


Annie 
and 
Anna 


by 


Eric Johns 


Anna Massey as Annie 
Sullivan in a scene from 
ba Miracle Worker,” 
with John Robinson as 
Captain Keller. 


Picture by John Timbers 


accepted the challenge to tame her and try 
and “get through” to her because she had 
nothing else to do and nowhere else to go. 
Annie’s first victory was the Battle of the 
Table, when she took the child in hand at 
lunch to try and make her use a spoon. 
She fought with the young tigress through- 
out the entire afternoon. The child filled 
her mouth with food and spat it out in 
Annie’s face, whereupon Annie poured a 
large jug of water over Helen’s head. This 
incident provides one of the most theatric- 
ally exciting scenes London playgoers have 
enjoyed for many a season. In the end, 
Helen uses a spoon, eats from her own plate 
and even folds her napkin . . . but the dining 
room is a shambles. 

Annie also has to fight the parents, who 
think she is being cruel to their child, who 
has really been ruined by their misplaced 
affection. Then comes the seemingly im- 
possible task of providing Helen with a 
language. Hour after hour, Annie taps the 
child’s hand in a certain way and then puts 
an object, such as a mug or an egg, in it. 
At first the child takes this to be no more 
than a finger-game, but the great moment 
dawns, when she begins to associate certain 
taps with the feel of individual things. Then 
Annie knows she has “got through” and the 
family realise she has worked a miracle. 

Such was the part Anna Massey was in- 

(Continued on page 20) 





James: What is it, a game? Annie: An alphabet. 


An early scene from the play when Annie Sullivan (Anna Massey) first takes charge of her 
unruly pupil, the young Helen Keller (Janina Faye). Left: James Keller, Helen’s half 
brother (Derek Fowlds). 


“The Miracle Worker” 


RESENTED at the Royalty Theatre by Donald Albery (for Calabash 
Productions Ltd.), by arrangement with Fred Coe, William Gibson’s 
ey play about the young Helen Keller has made a deep impression. Particu- 
John Timbers ‘atly outstanding is the acting of Anna Massey and Janina Faye in the 
leading réles, and the highly dramatic scene of Annie’s all-out physical 
struggle to gain initial control of her savage young charge will remain long 
in the memory. “The Miracle Worker”: is directed by Peter Coe, with 
décor by Sean Kenny and lighting by John Wyckham. 
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The play takes place 
in the 1880's at the 


Keller homestead in 
Tuscumbia, Alaba- 
ma. A young Irish 
girl, Annie Sullivan, 
from the Perkins In- 
stitution for the 
Blind, in Boston, is 
engaged by the Kel- 
lers to take charge 
of their child Helen, 
who through an ill- 
ness in babyhood, is 
blind, deaf and 
dumb, and by now 
completely out of 
hand. Annie begins 
by trying to teach 
the child the deaf 
and dumb alphabet, 
but quickly realises 
at first she must tame 
her charge, who, 
partly owing to un- 
conscious mishand- 
ling by her parents, 
is nothing but a 
young animal. The 
crucial struggle pic- 
tured on this and the 
facing page arises 
when Annie insists 
that Helen must use 
a spoon at table. 





One of Annie’s greatest 
problems has been the 
difficulty of dealing with 
Helen’s family, especially 
with her well-meaning 
but wrong-headed and 
irascible father, Captain 
Keller (John Robinson). 


Annie: “A“—the first of 
many. 


Already’ grateful _for 
Annie’s efforts to help 
Helen, Mrs Keller offers 
her her hand. Annie, 
more hopeful now, re- 
sponds by teaching Mrs 
Keller (Dilys Hamlett) 
the first letter of the 
deaf-blind alphabet. 





James: Sooner or later 
we all give up, don’t 
we? 

Annie: Maybe vou all 
do. It’s my idea of 
the original sin. 


Helen’s half-brother 
is yet another mem- 
ber of the family to 
obstruct Annie’s 
attempts to teach 
Helen. Finally, how- 
ever, he is won over 
to her side. 


Annie_ eventually 
decides that she must 
have Helen to her- 
self and after a 
struggle with the 
child’s parents it is 
decided she shall be 
left alone with Helen 
in the summer-house 
in the grounds, 
which is fitted uo for 
the purpose. In a 
couple of weeks 
Helen emerges as 
the well - behaved 
little girl seen in the 
picture, to the as- 
tonishment of her 
parents when they 
finall see their 
daughter. But as yet 
the teaching of the 
alphabet is only a 
game to her. 





Helen: Wah-wah! 


Foolishly Helen’s fa- 
ther and mother insist 
on her returning to 
her home, and at the 
first meal the old bad 
behaviour reasserts it- 
self. Annie, in despair, 
drags the child into 
the garden, and there, 
at the pump, the mir- 
acle takes place. At 
last Helen understands 
the connection be- 
tween the word Annie 
keeps spelling in her 
hand, and the water 
flowing over her fin- 
gers. She tries to 
utter the one word 
she remembers from 
her babyhood—water. 


Annie: (spelling into 
Helen’s hand) ‘*Mother’’ 
7 « « « “Papa” — she 
knows! 

The final scene of the 

play. The barrier is 

down, and Helen, a 

naturally highly en- 

dowed child, grasps 
now immediately all 
that Annie has been 
trying to teach her, 
and runs to_ her 

“Mother” and “Papa” 

as Annie spells out 

the words. 
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JANINA FAYE 


CURRENTLY STARRING IN 


“THE MIRACLE WORKER ” 
IS A PUPIL OF THE 


CORONA STAGE SCHOOL 


26 WELLESLEY ROAD, CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4 
CHISWICK 1619, 2992/3 


Pupils also appearing in 
“THE MUSIC MAN” “ OLIVER ” “ FLOWER DRUM SONG” 
THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE COMPANIES AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND THE ALDWYCH 


Also now rehearsing 
“ THE SOUND OF MUSIC” “ BYE BYE BIRDIE” 




















, 


THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying costumes for 


“THE MIRACLE WORKER” 
AND 


“THE MUSIC MAN” 


M. BERMAN LIMITED 
18 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TRA 1651/9 


Hollywood — Rome — Paris 
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Annie and Anna (Contd. 
vited to play and many thought something 
like a miracle would have to happen before 
she could do justice to so demanding a 
characterisation. Though she had already 
appeared in five other plays, she was inevit- 
ably associated with the title-réle of The 
Reluctant Debutante, in which she made 
her name and her début in the West End. 
She was the perfect personality actress—the 
personification of the debutante. No one 
ever imagined her as a serious actress—in 
the same class as Joan Plowright, Vanessa 
Redgrave or Maggie Smith. But how wrong 
they were! Apart from working Annie 
Sullivan’s miracle, she has also worked one 
in her own career, and after the first night 
of The Miracle Worker, discovered herself 
among the élite of the actresses of her own 
generation. 

There was no luck about this miracle- 
working. Naturally, Anna Massey was 
lucky to get the chance to play such a mag- 
nificent part as Annie Sullivan, but had she 
failed to come through the ordeal in the 
most spectacular fashion, she would have 
been condemned to play debutantes until she 
reached the age of thirty, and then it would 
have been elder sisters and subsequently 
mothers of debs. The miracle was only 
brought about by sheer hard graft—what is 
sometimes referred to as dedication. 

No one was more aware than Anna Mas- 
sey herself of her position in the theatre 
and how much and how little respect she 
commanded. Daughter of Adrianne Allen 
and Raymond Massey, she thought she 
could make a name for herself on the stage 
without having to work very hard. She did 
not go to drama school and had the good 
fortune to make her first appearance in a 
part that fitted her like a glove. She was 
hailed as a promising newcomer, but in her 
heart of hearts she knew she was doing little 
more than project her own personality and 
she dreaded getting to the theatre on a night 
when she was over-tired or feeling a bit off- 
colour because she had next to no technique 
to combat such a handicap. 


And so, to acquire more self-confidence 


and to show off her undoubted histrionic 
talent to the best advantage, she started 
working with Iris Warren, who has coached 
many another fledgling towards stardom. 
She worked on a wide variety of different 
parts, getting the fullest expression out of 
her voice by speaking them naturally and 
then going over scenes again—this time 
either shouting or whispering the same 
words. To use her own phrase, she 











“stretched” herself until she felt she was 
capable of becoming a character other than 
her own self. 

No one could be more unlike Anna Mas- 
sey than Annie Sullivan, and no one could 
give a more convincing performance of this 
miracle worker than Anna Massey. She 
knows the part will go on growing, night by 
night, for at least six months and even then 
she will not be satisfied with it. Anna 
Massey is the last to rest on her laurels. 

In her opinion a certain percentage of the 
actress’s own personality comes through, no 
matter what part she is playing, but as she 
becomes happier in the playing of the part 
and when it really takes growth, more and 
more of the character will become evident 
and less and less of the actress. 

In preparing to play Annie Sullivan, she 
took the advice of the director, Peter Coe, 
and read a biography of Annie Sullivan and 
a great many of her letters, as well as Helen 
Keller’s famous autobiography. Thus she 
had a deeper insight into the world in which 
she now lives for two hours every night and 
the lines she has to say took on a deeper 
significance. 

She also spent time at Condover Hall, the 
school for blind and handicapped children; 
she went there with Janina Faye, the remark- 
able twelve-year-old actress who plays 
Helen, In the light of what they saw, re- 
garding the behaviour and movement of 
these children, they worked alone on the 
script of the play for two solid weeks, with 
the director and an expert teacher of the 
blind-deaf to advise them on the playing of 
their scenes. 

That is how the theatrical miracle was 
worked and how Annie Sullivan sounded 
the death knell of the Reluctant Debutante 
and gave Anna Massey the chance to prove 
to her famous mother and father and to 
the public at large that she is capable of 
standing on her own feet as a responsible 
young actress, worthy of occupying the star 
dressing room of any theatre in which she 
appears. 
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Pioneer of the 
Theatre 


A TRIBUTE TO THE 
LATE SIR BARRY JACKSON 


by 
R. B. Marriott 


A recent portrait of 
Sir Barry Jackson by 
Lisel Haas. 


OR almost half a century Sir Barry Jack- 
son, who died last month at the age of 
eighty-one, stood alone in the British theatre 


as a man of rare integrity, authority, taste, . 


devotion and practical ability. Other pion- 
eers, working at the same time or over- 
lapping from the ‘nineties, helped to change 
the face of the theatre; helped it, indeed, 
also to survive as a serious part of our life 
and culture when it was up against great 
odds—official indifference, the arrival of 
films and television, the mutations of social 
habit, the decay of touring, and so forth. 
But I think no one had such a broad and 
steady outlook and embraced so many 
aspects of production in his work. 

Sir Barry’s love of the theatre enabled him 
to take an interest in practically every sort 
of play, except the inanely trivial or merely 
vulgar; a very remarkable thing, because 
he was extremely intelligent, a fastidious 
man in feeling and outlook, and carried on 
the main stream of his work as a mission. 
Thus it was that he was the only manager 
with sufficient courage and altruism to stage 
Shaw’s gigantic Back to Methuselah, in Bir- 
mingham and London, as well as other Shaw 
plays, including The Apple Cart, and also 
produced popular hits such as The Farmer's 
Wife, Yellow Sands and The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. 

He started his career in the theatre as an 
amateur, when in 1907 he helped to found 
the Pilgrim Players, a group of enthusiasts 
who met in his father’s house. But it was 
in 1913 that his great work began, with the 
founding of the Repertory Theatre in his 
native Birmingham. I think it may fairly 
be said that no other repertory, with the 
possible exception of Miss Horniman’s com- 
pany at the Gaiety, Manchester, has had 





such influence and gained such prestige. 
During the first season of just over four 
months Barry Jackson presented no fewer 
than twenty plays, every one well worth 
seeing. For the rest of his life he was inti- 
mately associated with Birmingham Reper- 
tory Theatre, although in 1935 it passed to 
the public under the Sir Barry Jackson 
Trust, Sir Barry being governing director, 
with eight trustees. 

While Birmingham remained his head- 
quarters, he ranged over London, Stratford- 
upon-Avon and Malvern swith distinction 
and success. In 1924 he took over the Royal 
Court, where he presented Back to Methuse- 
lah and The Farmer’s Wife. Previously he 
had staged the first production of Abraham 
Lincoln: During 1924-27 he ran the Kings- 
way, producing Hamlet in modern dress, 
while at the Court in 1928 he produced a 
modern dress Macbeth—not just stunts, but 
serious, valuable productions. Other suc- 
cesses in later years included Evensong, Too 
True to be Good and 1066 and All That. 

His great enthusiasm for Bernard Shaw’s 
work and his friendship with the dramatist 
led, at least in part, to his founding of the 
Malvern Festival in 1929, an annual event 
that lasted until 1937. Here his premiéres 
included plays by Shaw and Bridie. The 
Malvern Festival attracted world-wide atten- 
tion as an event and included notable star 
productions, such as Elisabeth Bergner in 
Saint Joan. It became popular only up to a 


point, however, and never really took root. 
On the other hand, and more important, the 
Malvern Festival was the first of its kind and 
initiated the British into the festival habit, 
which we have seen develop astonishingly 
since 1946. 

Sir Barry inherited a fortune, which made 
it possible for him to find the time and the 
money he required for his ventures, at least 
until Birmingham Repertory Theatre, with 
the advent of heavier taxation, became too 
much for his personal responsibility. But 
not only his big commercial successes, such 
as Bird in Hand, Yellow Sands, The Far- 
mer’s Wife and The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, among others, proved his flair for 
theatre and his ability in competition with 
the toughest managers in Town. It was clear 
in all his work that, even without money and 
having to face the hazards and temptations 
to compromise that arise when a man has 
to rely on every production for his liveli- 
hood, Sir Barry was splendidly equipped to 
be a theatre manager. Some of his real 
strength lay in the fact that he trusted his 
own judgment and never underrated the 
possibilities in public taste. Another 
strength was in his breadth of interest. He 
never became a coterie manager; while he 
had fervent adherents, he never ceased to 





move freely and with enthusiasm among all 
kinds and types of men and women. 

His own literary work, while not in a 
truly creative category—he became creative 
only as a manager—was nonetheless of in- 
terest. He was the author, with Basil Dean, 
of Fifinella; with John Drinkwater he wrote 
Sir Taldo’s Bride; and he translated The 
Marvellous History of Saint Bernard, He 
Who Gets Slapped, with Gertrude Schurhoff, 
and The Marriage of Figaro. He wrote a 
children’s pantomime, The Christmas Party; 
and adapted for the stage The Swiss Family 
Robinson. 

Not the least of Sir Barry’s achievements 
was his directorship at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
from 1945 to 1948. He went to the theatre 
when it was low in standard and reputation. 
He raised it to international repute, paving 
the way with his remarkable transformation 
for Anthony Quayle, Glen Byam Shaw, and 
Peter Hall, the present director. 

Sir Barry was witty, stimulating and won- 
derfully considerate as a companion. Until 
illness struck him down, a few months be- 
fore his death, he remained astonishingly 
young in heart and in appearance, inter- 
ested in new ideas and events, vital and 
enthusiastic. * 











B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 
Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 





Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc., New or from Stock 





Also largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘History, Lesquare, London” 
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Stanley Baxter, Betty Marsden and Ronnie Barker in Grounds for Divorce, an amusing sketch 
by Neville Phillips. 


“Qn the Brighter Side” 


RESENTED at the Phoenix Theatre on 12th April by Peter Bridge and John Gale, follow- 
ing a successful provincial tour, tif new revue has two brilliant stars in Stanley Baxter 
and Betty Marsden. Also at the head of the cast is Pip Hinton, who will be remembered 
for her delightful performance opposite Norman Wisdom in “ Where’s Charley?” at the 
Palace Theatre. “On the Brighter Side” is devised and directed by James Gilbert, with 
musical numbers staged by Alfred Rodrigues. Settings are by Clifford Hatts, costumes by 
Alan Pikford, and lighting by Richard Pilbrow. Pictures by Houston-Rogers + 
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Above: Stanley Baxter and Ronnie Barker in 
Richard Waring’s sketch West meets East. 
Below: L to R, David Kernan, Bob Stevenson, 
Stanley Baxter, Victor Duret, and Ronnie 
Barker in Auf Wiedersehen, a biting quick-fire 
numter with lyrics and music by Stanley 


Daniels and Ray Jessel. 


Above: Betty Marsden and Stanley Baxter give 

life-like representations of two budgerigars in 

Lullaby in Birdland, a sketch by Robert Gould, 

and, below, are seen again in A Resounding 

Tinkle, an amusing skit on the famous Salad 

Days-style musical with lyrics by Alec Grahame 
and music by Stanley Myers. 





Judy Carne, Betty 
Marsden and Pip 
Hinton in A Plea for 


the Throne, one of | 


the highlights of the 
show, with lyrics by 
Peter Myers and Alec 
Grahame and music 
by John Pritchett. 


A moment from 
Visiting Day, an amus- 
ing sketch by David 
Cumming and Derek 
Collyer, with an un- 
usual twist. L to R: 
Allan Barnes as the 
warder, Stanley Baxter 
as the hardened 
prisoner, and _ Betty 
Marsden as his wife. 


Betty Marsden and 
Ronnie Barker in 
Table Talk, a clever 
sketch by David 
Compton, in which a 
neglected wife takes 
refuge in_ highly 
romantic oral fabrica- 
tions at the lunch 
table. 
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Above: Hearts and Veg, with lyrics by Alec Grahame and music by Stanley Myers, in which 
(L to R) Greta Hamby, Amanda Barrie, Elizabeth Counsell, David Kernan, Una Stubbs and 
Judy Carne glamorise some frozen foods. 


Below left: Stanley Baxter, David Kernan and Ronnie Barker in the satirical item The House 
that Jack’s Building with lyrics by Alec Grahame and music by Stanley Myers, and below 
right: Judy Carne and David Kernan sing the charming number Late Last Evening, with 


lyrics by Sean Vincent and music by Ian Fraser. 
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The Royal Shakespeare Theatre 


HAROLD MATTHEWS REVIEWS THE FIRST TWO PLAYS OF THE 





1961 SEASON 


**Much Ado About Nothing” 


HE Royal Shakespeare Theatre Company 
now engages artists on a long-term basis, 
Peter Hall, the Director, very rightly valu- 
ing the importance of players training to- 
gether long enough to acquire the extra 
team-quality over and above individual 
excellence. Much Ado About Nothing, 
much applauded on its opening night, was a 
demonstration of what can be done by a 
firm director with a good average team by 
drilling and forcing the pace. Michael 
Langham had the mixture whipped to froth 
like synthetic cream. Excitement was well 
simulated but the sombre tones of the play 
were rather neglected. 

Desmond Heeley’s set had for its centre- 
piece an unattached gazebo and was fanciful 
as a Valentine. It provided a higher acting 
level for occasional use and filled the pros- 
cenium opening vertically. It made a 
pleasant beginning for the play but served 
less well as the action advanced. Its arbours 
at once suggested Benedick’s concealment 
but they were not used for that purpose. 
Benedick had to sit on the steps leading 
down from the stage to limbo and there he 
was much exposed, Costumes were mostly 
of the Regency period. Leonato had been 
reduced in the social scale to the standing 
of a country squire. His servants dashed 
about as if indulging in May Day frolics. 
There was great excitement at the imminent 
expectation of a titled visitor to the country 
house. Shakespeare’s comedies are now so 
familiar to the theatre public that efforts to 
introduce novelty are strenuous and very 
noticeable. 

There was an air of musical comedy at the 
opening with the Prince of Arragon and his 
small retinue returning from some toy-like 
campaign. Noel Willman was bland and 
cheerful and gave sufficient authority for a 
comedy prince to Don Pedro. Christopher 
Plummer presented an agreeable young offi- 
cer, manly and straightforward, but he did 
not make Benedick emerge from his set as a 
character of more depth than the rest. 
Geraldine McEwan made a pert and pretty 
Beatrice. She gave proper point to her 
speeches and was an acid but taking Eliza- 
beth Bennet. However, although the per- 
formance occupied three hours, the speed of 
the action threatened to diminish the two 
so important outsiders. The repudiation of 


Hero at the altar was very melodramatic, 
Barry Warren, a loutish Claudio, being given 
to shout. The following scene between 
Beatrice and Benedick was subdued and 
Benedick quietly and promptly refused to 
kill Claudio as one might decline to remove 
an overcoat. 

The villains were well played and given 
more weight than usual. Don John is a 
rather shadowy figure on the page and 
thought is always bestowed upon the task 
of giving him substance. Bodily afflictions 
have been pretty well exhausted in previous 
productions and now he has a stammer. Ian 
Richardson’s deliberate manner in the réle 
was telling; he would have been very effec- 
tive without the stammer, His brief appear- 
ances registered well. He conveyed the 
bastard’s cold enmity to whatever was 
pleasant. Oddly enough, he was almost 
alone in imparting by his bearing, in a 
marked manner, that he was of noble birth, 
of a kind, and had received a corresponding 
up-bringing. For the rest, Tony Lumpkin 
would have been quite at home; was, indeed, 
sorely missed. As Don John’s tools, Gor- 
don Gostelow presented Conrade as a rugged 
and decayed campaigner after the manner 
of Enobarbus, and the Borachio of David 
Buck also had more reality than heretofore. 

Newton Blick was, socially, a most 
superior Dogberry in appearance and man- 
ner of speech, and he lightly delivered 
famous lines that require force for full effect. 
Dogberry’s crass ignorance appeared out of 
place and unreal in a local government offi- 
cial such as presented. Individual perform- 
ances were not remarkable but as a team the 
company worked very well. None of the 
other parts call for special remark save 
James Kerry, as the Messenger, whose firm- 
ness and style pitched expectation rather too 
high in the opening scene. 


**Hamilet’’ 


bie production of Hamlet, first seen on 
lith April, is not what one would hope 
for in a national theatre. The performance 
was enjoyable for anyone who had seen 
the play many times and was able to make 
mental adjustments, and for any who could 
be satisfied with entertainment value, but 
it was a little hard on young people receiv- 
ing their first impressions. 
(Continued on page 30) 











Above: Joan Greenwood as 
Hedda Rankin, a champion of 
lost causes and campaigner 
against cruelty to animals, who 
has been serving a_ prison 
sentence for trying to blow up a 
furrier’s with a home-made 
bomb! 


Above right: Derek Nimmo as 
Michael Vickers, Gladys Taylor 
as Mrs Couter, the coloured 
daily help, and Diana Lambert 
as Lucy Beckett, the Rankin’s 
daughter whose first marriage has 
ended disastrously and who 
spends her time quarrelling with 
her boy friend. The family is 
awaiting Hedda’s return after 
eight months in prison. 


Right: John Standing as Andrew 
Rankin and Amanda Reiss as 
Fedra. The Rankin son and heir 
has been hitch-hiking over Europe 
and arrives back to greet his 
mother with an attractive young 
Greek girl he picked up en route, 
who cannot speak a word of 
English. 





‘‘The |Irregular Verb to Love’ 


at the 


Criterion 
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@ SCENES from the new comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams which 

opened at the Criterion on iith April. The play is directed by 
Jack Minster in a set representing the Rankins’ house in Regent’s Park 
designed by Hutchinson Scott. This new comedy by the authors of “‘ The 
Grass is Greener” is presented by Anna Deere Wiman and Jack Minster. 


(Pictures by David Sim) 

















Above: Hugh Williams as Felix 
Rankin, curator of the Small 
Mammals House in the Zoo. In 
spite of his wife’s eccentric be- 
haviour and his family’s sex 
problems, Felix remains a 
devoted and _ helpful father 
throughout. 


Above left: Hedda is interviewed 
by a woman reporter, Rachel 
Stone (Hazel Terry) who finds 
Mrs Rankin’s somewhat bizarre 
life story very exciting “ copy.” 


Left: After burning her fingers 
over her daughter’s affairs Hedda 
has trouble with her son in con- 
nection with the little Greek 
girl. In the picture Andrew tries 
to explain to his parents that the 
best thing they can do is to leave 
the young people alone to work 
out their own salvation. 








The Royal Shakespeare Theatre (Contd.) 

It was interesting to see the tragedy per- 
formed, at last, “without the Prince.” 
Replacing the legendary figure, was a man 
of today, who grinned and spoke in the 
peculiar monotone used in modern plays to 
indicate mental trouble. All heroics, all 
romance had been drained away. Can it be 
that the process of Americanisation has 
reached Stratford-upon-Avon? Not only was 
Hamlet neither poet nor prince nor Eliza- 
bethan, Claudius was not a villain, Gertrude 
was young enough to be Hamlet’s little 
sister, and Polonius was a retired business- 
man. To cast an outstanding classic so 
eccentrically is to assume that people have 
become so tired of the characters that they 
will welcome what would, in the first in- 
stance, be termed miscasting as a form of 
intellectual stimulant. These transpositions 
made the play a philosophic comedy. 

Ian Bannen has done splendid work in 
O'Neill plays, but O’Neill never achieved 
grandeur in language; nor, it would seem, 
can Mr. Bannen. He presented Hamlet in 
such a way as to recall Mark Twain’s 
Yankee at King Arthur's Court—like a 
modern man having a dream. His voice was 
rather light but it mounted high in moments 











of excitement. As a mental patient who 
imagined he was Hamlet, this made an in- 
teresting and consistent study, but the need 
for a psychiatrist and a microphone was 
also apparent. The story of the ghost found 
him abstracted, lightly interested, slightly 
amused and inclined to giggle. When it 
appeared, the apparition was calculated to 
stir amusement. An_ eldritch warlock 
mistily showed in the gloom. “ Armed, say 
you?” An article like a wardrobe door 
armed and hid him “from head to foot.” 
It seemed no wonder that Gertrude was 
easily won by Claudius. His wailing 
speeches were clearly articulated by Gordon 
Gostelow, who appeared later as a burly 
Osric, clad in cloth of gold and very apt 
at the hat trick. 

As if to make quite sure that this Hamlet 
will never be forgotten, the speech “ O, what 
a rogue and peasant slave” was spoken 
as Hamlet cuddled himself in the Players’ 
dressing-up chest. Yet he could be splendid 
in action. After the killing of Polonius, 
several of the castle guard surrounded him 
with swords drawn. Taking on seven at 
once, he fought with delighted fury, like 
Errol Flynn. Here and in the final duel 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Costumes 
for 
“THE LADY FROM THE SEA” 


By 


NATHAN’S 











Wangel: We will try another cure for you. A fresher air than here in the fjord. 


Margaret Leighton as Ellida and Andrew Cruickshank as Dr. Wangel in a scene from Act II. 


“The Lady from the Sea” 


HIS revival of Ibsen’s play is one of the finest pieces of theatre to be seen in the 

West End at the moment. Directed by Glen Byam Shaw, with outstanding décor 

by Motley, the play, which was fully reviewed last month, is brilliantly acted. “The 

Lady from the Sea” is presented at the Queen’s Theatre by Tennent Productions Ltd., 

in an adaptation from the Norwegian by Ann Jellicoe. The season is limited and this 
brilliant production should not be missed. 


(Pictures by David Sim) 
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Boletta: Well, Ballested, can you make it 
work? 


Ballested: Oh yes, Miss Boletta. It’s quite 
simple. May I ask if you are expecting 
visitors? 


The action of the play takes place in 
a small town on a fjord in northern 
Norway and in the scene, right, Bal- 
lested (Esmond Knight), a neighbour, 
is assisting in hoisting a flag in the 
garden of Dr. Wangel’s house. The 
doctor’s daughters, Hilda (Joanna 
Dunham) and Boletta (Vanessa Red- 
grave) are decorating the garden in 
memory of their dead mother’s birth- 


Lyngstrand: Wel it was 
because the ship sank. I 
got my weakness—this in 
my chest—I was in the icy 
water such a long time 
before they picked me up. 

Lyngstrand _ (Richard 

Pasco), a budding young 

sculptor, tells Ellida, 

the doctor’s second 
wife, the story of his 
shipwreck. Left: Arn- 
holm (Michael Gwynn), 
former tutor to Boletta, 
who has just arrived. 


Hilda: Can't you see—there 
Look! 


Hilda, the doctor's 
vivacious younger 
daughter, strikes up a 
friendship with Lyng- 
strand, and they go off 
walking together. 
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Ellida: Oh dearest—you 
have come at last! 


Ellida’s life is over- 
shadowed by _ the 
memory of the lover 
to whom she swore 
eternal loyalty before 
he went off to sea. 
She had broken this 
vow to marry Dr. 
Wangel, but is obses- 
sed with the idea that 
her lover will return 
and she must go 
away with him. In 
the scene from Act 
Ill, right, the stran- 
ger (John Neville) 
comes to the garden 
gate shortly after 
the berthing of his 
ship in the fjord, 
and demands her for 
his own. 


Wangel: What do you 
want with my wife? 


The doctor  inter- 
venes between Ellida 
and the _ Stranger, 
and the latter even- 
tually leaves with 
the threat that he 
will return to take 
Ellida away. 
doctor is left 
battle with 
dangerous obsession 
which is threatening 
Ellida’s health and 
sanity. 





Lyngstrand: Miss Wangel, when I am gone— Arnholm: Can you at least explain the power this strange man 
it won't be long now... . has over her? 


Above left: Boletta, always sympathetic and understanding, knows that Lyngstrand hasn’t 
long to live and misunderstands his remark about going away. Above right: The doctor 


confides in the tutor about his fears for Ellida. 


Wangel: Tomorrow Ellida is going out to Skjoldviken for a while. 


The two girls are astonished when their father announces that Ellida is going away for a time. 





Arnholm: Last Spring I 
had a letter from your 
Father and in it he wrote 
something that made me 
believe — hm — that you 
kept your former tutor 
—in—in a little more 
than friendsy remem- 
brance, 


Boletta: How could Father 
write such a thing. 


Arnholm: I misunderstood 
him. 


The moving scene in 
which Arnholm pro- 
poses to Boletta who, 
after first refusing him, 
later realises a new 
tenderness in her feel- 
ings towards him and 
agrees to be his wife, 
a step which will also 
bring her the wide new 
horizons in life which 
she longs for. 


Hilda: You'll stay with us 
after all! 


Ellida: Yes, Hilda my dear, 
—if you want me to. 


The final scene of the 
play. The doctor, out 
of love for his wife, 
in the end agrees to 
let her go with the 
Stranger, but after this 
loving offer of free- 
dom Ellida suddenly 
loses her obsession 
and the desire to leave 
her husband. 














HE eighth Paris Festival, or the fifth 
season of the Theatre of the Nations, 
opened at the Théatre des Champs Elysées 
on the evening of 7th April, in a blaze of 
publicity (TV cameras and flashing bulbs in 
the foyer and in the auditorium) and before 
an audience of celebrities accompanied by 
their dazzlingly dressed womenfolk. Mon- 
sieur A. M. Julien beamed benignly at the 
side of Monsieur André Malraux, in the 
widest VIP box I have ever seen in any 
theatre anywhere, stuffed with government 
officials and cultural dignitaries from many 
lands. Behind the floral decorations I caught 
a glimpse of Professor Carl Ebert looking 
rather nervous, not entirely unreasonably, 
since his production of Schoenberg's Moses 
and Aaron was in the nature of a swan-song 
gesture by the departing Intendant of the 
West Berlin Stidtische Oper, soon to be 
renamed the Deutsche Oper. Strictly speak- 
ing, although Ebert is leaving Berlin to 
devote his energies to the Metropolitan 
Opera and his Californian University lectures 
in the New World—he is, after all, a citizen 
of the United States—he will deliver himself 
of a posthumous swan-song when his guest- 
production of Don Giovanni, designed by 
the Russo-French Wahkevitch, inaugurates 
the new opera house and the West Berlin 
Arts Festival on 24th September next. 
Despite Monsieur Claude Planson’s best 
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Fifth Season at the Theatre 


of the Nations 


OSSIA TRILLING REPORTS FROM PARIS 


efforts, aided by a bevy of decorative pro- 
gramme sellers—why doesn’t he employ 
them at the Sarah-Bernhardt, I wonder?— 
the curtain went up twenty minutes late. 
What would happen to the efficiency of our 
air-lines, I couldn’t help asking myself, if 
French travellers kept their appointments 
with the departing aircraft with the same 
deplorable sense of punctuality as that dis- 
played by French theatregoers? So far, only 
Monsieur Jean Vilar, at the Palais de Chail- 
lot, has succeeded in getting his theatrical 
craft to take off at the advertised time, and 
latecomers have to skulk in the foyers until 
the first “natural break” permits access to 
their seats. It is time the other subsidised 
theatres, like the Théatre des Nations, fol- 
lowed his example. As it is, the first five or 
ten minutes, even with a late start, are com- 
pletely spoilt. 

Since last reporting from this city, I have 
some good news about British participation 
in this year’s festival. Having failed to get 
Rex Harrison at the head of the English 
Stage Company to carry out his hoped for 
European tour, George Devine has found 
what may well prove to be an even more 
desirable attraction, The world premiére 
of John Osborne's new play, entitled Luther, 
which has the Reformation leader as its pro- 
tagonist and is described by its director, 
Tony Richardson, as “unlike anything 


Now known as the 
Théatre do Vieux 
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Copeau, after its 
eminent founder, this 
small Parisian theatre 
will come into use on 
Ist June for _ the 
smalier ensembles 
taking part in the 
1961 season of the 
Theatre of the 
Nations, and will 
open with Barbara 
Jefford’s one - woman 
recital, directed by 
Michael Benthall, en- 
titled ‘“* Shakespeare's 

Heroines.” 


Picture by 
Os ia Trilling 
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Right: A scene from Act 
Il of Schoenberg’s opera 
**Moses and Aaron,” which 
inaugurated the fifth 
season at the Theatre of 
the Nations. Below: 
Marina Tiirke and Lilo 
Brockhaus with members 
of the Opera-Studio of 
the West Berlin Opera 
is Boris Blacher’s “* Ab- 
stract Opera Number I,” 
which is reviewed overleaf. 

































































Osborne has ever done”, will be given at the 
Sarah-Bernhardt for five performances be- 
tween 6th and 9th July, with Albert Finney 
in the title-rédle. This production will go to 
the Holland Festival immediately after- 
wards before the play opens at the Royal 
Court Theatre in London. The remaining 
gaps in the programmes have been filled as 
follows. At the Sarah-Bernhardt, the com- 
pany of the Casablanca City Theatre 
(Morocco) will be seen in The Dice Player, 
a play in Arabic by Kenfawi (24th-26th 
June), and the Turin City Theatre (Italy) in 
Ruzzante’s La Moscheta (27th-29th June). 
At the Vieux Colombier, where the first 
season of intimate and experimental drama 
will be inaugurated on Ist June by three per- 
formances of Miss Barbara Jefford’s one- 
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woman show (Shakespeare's Heroines) in a 
production directed by Michael Benthall, 
we are also to see the Schlosstheater from 
Celle (Western ‘Germany) in a double-bill, 
consisting of Guernica, by Arrabal and To 
Kazan, by Noever. The Living Theatre of 
New York are adding a third play to their 
repertoire, Brecht’s In the Jungle of Cities, 
on Ist July. 

The Ebert Moses and Aaron, directed by 
his successor as Intendant in Berlin, Gustav 
Rudolf Sellner, and designed by the Corsi- 
can-born painter Michel Raffaelli, was dis- 
cussed in full in these pages by my colleague 
Dr. Unger in his review of the Berlin Arts 
Festival towards the end of 1959: so I need 
add little to what he had to say on that 
occasion, seeing that I agree wholeheartedly 
with his estimate of the production. I have 
seen it five times since its opening then, and 
each time increasing familiarity has bred 
nothing but a growing respect, with a pos- 
sible exception in the case of the Golden 
Calf ballet, which has been conceived by 
Miss Dore Hoyer in an idiom that is fre- 
quently at variance with the abstractionist 
music and with M. Raffelli’s abstract inter- 
pretation on the visual side. If Sellner 
leaves the performing of the miracles to the 
audience’s imagination that is, perhaps, be- 
cause of the cerebral nature of the whole 
conception, rather than on account of the 
practical difficulty. But if this opera is to 
be done at Covent Garden, as I understand 
is not unlikely, may I offer to the producers 
there the idea of making some use of the 
Czech Laterna Magica technique for this 
purpose? 

The rest of the programmes presented by 
(Continued overleaf) 






Fifth Season at the Theatre of the Nations 
(Contd.) 


the Germans, whose visit to Paris was aided 
by a special grant of £30,000 by the German 
Government and not £3,000, as was wrongly 
stated in the last issue of THEATRE WORLD, 
consisted of four operas done by the Opera 
Studio and three ballets done by the Opera 
Ballet. Here the most successful item was 
as much a British as a German triumph: it 
was Humphrey Searle’s serial opera, The 
Diary of a Madman, using some electronic 
music, chiefly for the ritornelli, and conduc- 
ted, as were the other operas, by Robert 
Wolf, and with a most ingenious décor by 
H. U. Thormann. It consisted of seven 
rectangular panels on legs, moved by unseen 
stage-hands, inside a skeletal framework, and 
their disposition immediately set the different 
scenes into which the story is divided. The 
final mad-scene was a masterpiece of horrific 
evocation with singing honours going to 
Theo Altmeyer as the Madman and the re- 
corded voices of Gertrud Iseler and Gustav 
Banze as Madgie and Fido, represented on 
the stage by two positively irresistible 
poodles on wheels. The first opera, the last 
scene from Satie’s La Mort de Socrate, was 
sung by Inge Corner and Irmgard Dressler, 
in nineteenth-century evening-dress, from 
the proscenium, while the story, from the 
Phaidon, was enacted in dumb-show by 
actors in black practice-tights wearing white 
head-masks and gloves. Though sung in 


impeccable French, the whole lacked musical 
interest and would have lacked all interest 
but for the intriguing choreography of the 
dumb show. Boris Blacher’s Abstract Opera 
No. I was my first experience at the Theatre 
of the Nations of catcalls and boos for rea- 





sons other than of political counter-demon- 
stration. The visual presentation smacked 
of central-European Wigmanism of the most 
tasteless kind: an assorted collection of 
singers, dressed most unbecomingly in black 
tights and crutch-high overalls, prancing 
and posturing gracelessly while emitting 
entirely pointless syllables. The assorted 
vowels and consonants—it would be wrong 
to call them words—were by Werner Egk. 
How are the mighty fallen! Fortunately, 
the ill-effects of this lamentable parade were 
wiped away altogether by a wholly amusing 
version of Hindemith’s two-way opera 
Thither and Back Again. 

The three ballets (conducted by Christian 
Véchting) were all by Tatjana Gsovsky and 
were distinguished by entirely undistin- 
guished choreography. Her Hamlet, based 
on Blacher’s 10-year-old score, was notable 
for lack of invention and unconscious 
humour, though there were some relieving 
moments of dramatic tension in which Ham- 
let and Claudius are made to fight a spiritual 
duel at the close of the play-scene with the 
help of a posse of lancers. Paean, with 
electronic music by the American Remi 
Gassmann and his German collaborator 
Oscar Sala, is an abstract ballet depicting 
the life of man, and uses choreographic 
idioms which have long since been perfected 
by Jerome Robbins, but are here debased, 
by Miss Gsovsky, into the palest imitation. 
In this programme, too, the one highlight 
was Prokofiev’s score for Romeo and Juliet, 
five excerpts from which were danced with 
majestic lightness of foot by Yvette Chau- 
viré, Her partner, Gert Reinholm, had little 
to do but support the prima ballerina, which 
he did, both morally and physically, with 
(Continued on page 43) 

















Gert Reinholm as Romeo 
and Yvette Chauviré as 
Juliet in scenes from Pro- 
kofiev’s ballet of ‘“‘Romeo 
and Juliet,”’ with choreo- 
graphy by _ Tatjana 
Gsovksy and décor by 
Paul Seltenhammer, pre- 
sented by the Ballet of 
the Berlin Opera at the 
Theatre of the Nations, 
1961. 
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Top: Eulalie Mackecknie Shinn, wife of the mayor (Nan Munro) with Amaryliss (Gillian 

Martindale, Jeft) entertain the townsfolk in the Gym. Above: Another scene from Act I 

in which L to R, Olin Britt (John Lloyd Parry), Oliver Hix (Peter Rhodes), Uwart Dunlop 

(Alan Thomas), and Jacey Squires (Frederick Williams) sing the number “ Sincere.” Right: 

Van Johnson as Harold Hill “ The Music Man” and Patricia Lambert as Marian Paroo, the 
town’s young librarian. 


“The Musie Man’’ 


CENES from the lively American musical with music and lyrics by 
Meredith Willson, and book by Meredith Willson in association with 
Franklin Lacey, which has settled down happily at the Adelphi Theatre. 
Pictures by The musical is directed by Robert Merriman, with choreography by James 
Barnet Saidman Barron, scenery designed by Howard Bay, costumes by Raoul Pene 
Du Bois, and lighting by Michael Northen. “The Music Man” is pre- 
sented by Harold Fielding in association with Kermit Bloomgarden and 
Herbert Greene and Frank Productions Inc. 
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Above: Harold Hill, the 
travelling salesman, who 
has descended on River 
City with the idea of per- 
suading the innocent in- 
habitants to form a youth 
band and buy the instru- 
ments and uniforms, in- 
gratiates himself with the 
mayor’s wife and _ the 
ladies of River City. 


Left: He persuades Mar- 
ian, the librarian, to 
dance with the other 
boys and girls inside the 
library, which, of course, 
is strictly against the 
rules. 


Left: Harold tries his 
sales talk on Marian and 
her mother (Ruth Kettle- 
well, right) on the Paroos’ 
porch. Mrs. Paroo is 
very impressed but Mar- 
ian, a teacher of the 
pianoforte in her spare 
time, sees through his 
musical pretentions. 





Left: The Wells Fargo wagon 
has arrived in the town centre 
with the instruments for the 
band, and everyone is full of 
excitement. In spite of herself, 
Marian is grateful to Harold 
Hill because the venture has 
brought confidence to Win- 
throp, her young brother, a 
nervous boy who up to now 
could hardly speak without 
stammering (Denis Waterman). 


Gaiety has invaded the town 
since the arrival of the 
“Music Man,” and in the 
gym the boys and girls, led 
by Zaneeta Shinn, the 
Mayor’s daughter (Doreen 
Cran), and Marcellus Wash- 


burn (Bernard Spear), dance 
to the number “ Shipoopi.” 


emp 


Right: Marian accuses Har- 
old of using her the way he 
has used everyone else in 
River City, to make more 
money. But by now Harold 
is beginning to fall in love 
with the little librarian-cum- 
music teacher. 
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Left: Marian and 
Harold, at their 
rendezvous on the 
footbridge, sing 
“Till There Was % 
You,” and all mis- 
understandings are 
forgotten. Mean- 
time some of the 
townspeople are | 
determined to un- 
mask the “ Music 
Man,” and for a 
time it looks as 
though they will 
succeed. But all 
ends happily for 
Harold and Marian 
by the final curtain, 
below. 

































Fifth Season at the Theatre of the 

Nations (Contd.) 
astonishing prowess. The Germans are still 
a long way behind the rest of Europe in the 
field of choreography, with the one excep- 
tion of Heinz Rosen, in Munich, whose pro- 
ductions of Orff’s and Egk’s opera-ballets 
are long overdue at the Theatre of the 
Nations. I hope we may see them there 
next year, 

The second visit of the State Academic 
Vakhtangov Theatre was awaited with 
mounting interest, because their repertoire 
consisted of two plays, a modern wholly 
contemporary Soviet drama by the 53-year- 
old Russian playwright Alexei Arbuzov, 
called Jt Happened in Irkutsk, which is 
known to have spread like wildfire through- 
out the theatres of the Soviet bloc countries, 
and Yuri Olesha’s dramatisation of Dos- 
toievsky’s The Idiot. The latter opens after 
THEATRE WORLD goes to press and will be 
discussed in my next report, 

Arbuzov’s play took Moscow by storm 
nearly two years ago and the actors of the 
Vakhtangov theatre have given 140 per- 
formances of it before coming to Paris, 
where an earlier generation of its members 
appeared in 1928, under the aegis of the first 
international theatre festival, organised by 
Firmin Gémier, in Vakhtangov’s famous 
production of Gozzi’s Princess Turandot 


among other plays. Vakhtangov’s premature 
death, in 1922, robbed the Russian theatre 
Those 


of one of its outstanding directors. 


Left: 


by Evgni Simonov, 








Nicolai Gritsenko as Prince Myshkin in Yuri Olesha’s adapta- 
tion of Dostoievsky’s *‘ The Idiot,”’ which will be reviewed next month, 
and, above, Yulia Borissova as Valya (reclining) and Yelena Korovina 
as Larissa in ‘“‘ It Happened in Irkutsk,” by Alexei Arbuzov, directed 
Sumbatashvili, and music 
by Lev Solin, presented by the Academic Vakhtangov Theatre company 


with décor by I. G. 


from Moscow. 





seen his 


who have 
Dibbuk with the Habima Players will be 
wrong if they think that all the “ Vakhtan- 
govite ” productions partake of this kind of 
eerie expressionism. Today, his search for 
truth and realism in expression are still the 
keyword of the productions, but the general 


production of The 


style has moved with the times. In the 
Arbuzov play, staged by Evgni Simonov, son 
of the theatre’s director, Reuben Simonov, 
the décor is of the simplest—a rectangular 
sloping platform pivoted about its middle, 
serving as a bridge or as a background for 
various interiors. The locale is usually sug- 
gested by a simple design projected on the 
huge cyclorama. The actors frequently 
address the public, even where the author 
may not have intended them to. 

Yulia Borissova gives a touching perform- 
ance as a flighty young girl torn between 
the carnal and spiritual love offered her by 
two workmen on a Siberian construction site. 
The drama is often sentimental, but it is 
essentially human, and the purging of the 
characters’ emotions through both trivial 
and profoundly shattering personal experi- 
ences and the shaping of their characters 
by the players and by the author are com- 
municated powerfully to the audience. A 
four-man chorus, and intermittent flash- 
backs, and throwbacks in time and thought, 
give the unusual dramaturgic structure a 
compelling quality. The play had an 
enthusiastic reception in Paris. * 
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* ** Prisoners of the Sea,” 
——— the new ballet of essenti- 
e . ally Irish character, set 
~ , to the music of Sir 
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26 The Irish Trend 


NTHUSIASTIC nationalism, when car- 
ried to excess and allowed to overflow in 
political arguments, tends to become a trifle 
boring to those not immediately involved. 
But the Arts are its legitimate sphere, and 
never was this more convincingly demon- 
strated than by the organisers of the Cork 
Festival, which again brings to the Munster 
City a fortnight of glorious opportunity, 
commencing on 7th May. 

This year the emphasis in the Cork Ballet 
Company’s contribution to the Festival is 
entirely on national talent, and very inspir- 
ing this essentially Irish element proves to be. 

Joan Denise Moriarty, its leading spirit, 
has been striving for more than a decade to 
put her life-work on a really substantial 
footing. The Gala Performance of her 1961 
programme, to be given on 8th May at the 
City Hall in aid of the National Council for 
the Blind for Ireland, and in the presence of 
many distinguished visitors, should go a long 
way towards realising this desire. ' 

Miss Moriarty’s problem is_ two-fold. 
Quite apart from the ever-present struggle 
to make ends meet, she has to work with 
gifted young dancers who cannot all be 
classed as “professional”, since they are only 
part-time artists, practising ballet purely for 
the love of it, but as a general rule depend- 
ing on other work as a means of livelihood. 
Ireland cannot yet support a full-time ballet; 
to change that situation is one of Miss 
Moriarty’s dreams. Meanwhile, with the 
general standard of technique rising every- 
where, and a new public emerging sufficiently 
educated in ballet matters to form a critical 
judgment, she has to confine her programme 
to works well within the capacity of her 


company, and to bring out, where possible, 
any ungiue advantages they possess. These 
advantages, quite naturally, lie in character 
rather than advanced “perfection” of the 
classical school; hence ballets of a national 
type are best suited to their programmes. 

Six years ago, Miss Moriarty created a 
minor sensation and greatly enhanced her 
reputation by composing a ballet on an 
essentially Irish theme, entitled The Seal 
Woman. It was actually in advance of the 
equally remarkable Lapland ballet on a 
reindeer legend, which caused such a lot of 
controversy in Sweden during 1958. Like 
that work, it concerned the adventures of a 
changeling girl, who finds first happiness, 
then disillusion, in a human love affair. The 
scene laid in an Irish coastal village gave the 
company ample opportunity to shine in a 
series of well-chosen “character” dances in- 
geniously adapted to the stage and cleverly 
choreographed by Miss Moriarty. The ballet 
had pungency and sentiment, and was hailed 
as a “new hope” in the sphere of essentially 
national art. 

Last summer the first recording of Sir 
Hamilton Harty’s piano concerto came 
quickly into the hands of Miss Moriarty, 
and the moment she played it over, the idea 
occurred to her that this would make excel- 
lent music for a ballet. Instantly, too, the 
project of a sequel to The Seal Woman 
emerged. 

The new work, entitled Prisoners of the 
Sea, takes the leading characters to the 
underwater realm of Mananaan, the Irish 
Sea-god, and gives scope for a display of 
talent which, in contrast with a similar 
(Continued on page facing) 
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Right: 
Rachel Russell’s 
set for “‘Straus- 
siana,”’ and, 
below: 

costume designs 
for this ballet 
—the town girl, 
the pastry 
cook, the 
peasant girl, 
and the Irish 
tourist. 


























theme in Ondine, reveals distinctly national 
facets. 

The décor has been entrusted to a brilliant 
young Cork artist, whose abstract concep- 
tion of the sea-bed is sufficiently evocative 
to rouse admiration on a purely artistic level 
in its own right. Another local artist, Clare 
Hutson, has been entrusted with the task 
of costume designing for this ballet, which 
forms the centre-piece of the three-item 
programme. 

In her choice of theme for the second 
Irish novelty, Miss Moriarty has again 
shown a keep sense of national pride, wed- 
ded to current fancy. This item, entitled 
Straussiana, follows the adventures of an 
Irish girl touring the continent and arriving 
at Vienna, where she meets typical charac- 
ters drawn from the waltz-world of Johann 
Strauss—the pastry-cook, the cafe-waitress, 
the country-girl-up-for-the-day, and so on. It 
was an inspiration of Miss Moriarty’s part 
to engage the interest of Rachel Russell, 
with her Covent Garden experience behind 
her, to design the décor and costumes. Miss 
Russell, now married to a well-known sculp- 
tor, has progressed enormously as an in- 
dependent artist. Strongly influenced by 
atmosphere, she is nevertheless scrupulously 
careful to achieve accuracy in her designs, 
and a great deal of museum research work, 
as well as on-the-spot observation, has gone 
into her drawings for the Cork Ballet Com- 
pany’s offering. The set, consisting of an 
act-drop and screens, reminds one of Dubou- 
jinsky’s contributions to some of the Ram- 
bert ballets in its bold strokes and great 
economy of means. Their effective use of 
colour and their sense of period give the 
Viennese costumes a Biedermayer charm 
which contrasts pleasingly with the easy 
grace of the modern mode. 
(Continued on page 56) 























“One 
Over the 


Kight’’ 


SCENES from the 


with additional 

by John Mortimer, Lionel 
Bart and N. F. Simpson, 
among others. Music is 
by Lance Mulcahy, lyrics 
by John Law, décor by 
Tony Walton, and light- 
ing by Richard Pilbrow. 


Above right: Ken- 
neth Williams, the 
star of the show, in 
one of his funniest 
numbers called “Bird 
Watching.” Right: 
Lynda Baron, Sheila 
O'Neill, John How- 
ard and Irving 
Davies in the attrac- 
tive item “ Giv’em 
enough rope,” to 
music by Lance 
Mulcahy, in which 


four tube _ strap- 
hangers appropri- 
ately express in 
mime and _ dance 
their arrival at such 
stations as Angel, 
Shepherds Bush, etc. 


Left: Kenneth Wil- 
liams as the exotic 
West-End hair- 
dresser, with Lance 
Percival as his client, 
in the amusing 
sketch “Chez Mal- 
colm,” by Peter 
Cook. 


Pictures by David Sim 

















Whispers from 
the Wings 


by 
Looker-on 


SHEILA HANCOCK, who has 

made a big hit in “ One Over 

the aa the new revue at 

the Duke of York’s, in which 

she co-stars with Kenneth 
Williams. 


Portrait by 
Michael Barrington-Martin 


OT surprisingly, Sheila Hancock has 
been labelled a comedienne and her 
reputation as such has been enhanced by 
her amusing contributions to One Over the 
Eight, the revue at the Duke of York’s, in 
which she plays opposite Kenneth Williams. 
Much as she appreciates sincere recogni- 


tion of her comic gifts, Miss Hancock be-~ 


lieves she is at her best in a straight play, 
with only one good part to establish and 
develop, instead of having to sketch a series 
of rapid impressions in an intimate revue. 

Miss Hancock has had this conviction 
about playing straight parts ever since she 
appeared in the title réle of Bernard Shaw’s 
Saint Joan at her own school in Dartford. 
She was still only a pupil at the time, toy- 
ing with the idea of becoming a professional 
actress in the straight theatre. She eventually 
went on the stage, but still has not yet had 
the satisfaction of playing a leading part in 
a play in London, where audiences are only 
too happy to go on enjoying her gifts as a 
comedienne. 

When she announced at home that she 
wanted to become an actress, her parents 
thought she was trying to follow the foot- 
steps of her sister who was on the variety 
stage. To prove her seriousness in the 
matter, Miss Hancock won herself a scholar- 
ship to the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art and after completing her training found 
herself in repertory at Oldham—playing 
twice nightly. 

With twelve performances a week, rehears- 
ing all day, learning lines half the night and 
making costumes on Sunday, she had no 
private life at all. She bore it all very cheer- 
fully, feeling that such was the price serious 
actresses had to pay for their fame. The 
regular repertory patrons at Oldham simply 
adored her in Pick-up Girl, Reefer Girl and 
Dracula. They looked upon her as a child 


and she would often discover home-made 





meat pies and fruit cakes left at the stage 
door by people she never met. This warm 
contact with the public was a great com- 
fort to her when work took on alarming pro- 
portions. 

There was no prompter, so she soon 
learned to improvise—to gag and ad lib— 
when she forgot her words or when one of 
her colleagues did likewise. She was soom 
an experienced hand at coping with such 
emergencies and keeping her nerve, no mat- 
ter what happened on stage. She once 
played a scene in No Orchids for Miss Blan- 
dish while leaning against the scenery to 
prevent it from falling flat on the stage. 

Repertory at Bromley brought her nearer 
to the West End and from there she was 
engaged to take over the Joan Sims part in 
Breath of Spring and that marked her West 
End début at the Duke of York’s, where she 
is at present playing. Later, on the strength 
of playing Aladdin at Bromley, she returned 
to the West End to appear in the revue One 
to Another, understudying Beryl Reid and 
appearing with her in that unforgettable 
sketch about the two down-and-out women 
in the late-night milk bar. 

Joan Littlewood spotted her, took her to 
Theatre Workshop, and gave her quite a 
good part in Make Me An Offer, the Wolf 
Mankowitz musical that brought her to 

(Continued on page 53) 






































ITH exception of a raffish, somewhat 

improbable musical-show amalgamation 
of Offenbach, Aristophanes and Bulfinch, 
Broadway has taken on a thoughtful, intro- 
spective mood. And to further confound 
theatrical historians, the permanent com- 
pany at the semi-off-Broadway Phoenix 
Theatre emerged with a hit production of 
Hamlet sans benefit of guest stars or acting 
specialists. 

John Gielgud directed a new play, Big 
Fish, Little Fish, presented by Lewis Allen, 
Ben Edwards and Joseph I. Levine. The 
author is Hugh Wheeler, a native Britisher 
who migrated to the United States after 
attending London University a good many 
years ago, and has since occupied himself 
with writing motion pictures and pseudonym 
mystery novels. He has become thoroughly 
acclimatised, for the idiom, if not necessarily 
the characters and situations, is distinctly 
west of the Atlantic. As for Sir John, he 
staged the play with skilled concentration 
on comic and dramatic details, regardless of 
locale. 

Mr. Wheeler’s work is deceptively casual 
in its unfolding. Starting as a rueful 
comedy, it builds gently into the realm of 
genuine human interest. Characters are a 
half-dozen intellectuals inhabiting the 
medium economic fringe of New York and 
its environs. Intimately related’ with one 
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Cyril Ritchard and Bruce Yarnell, centre, in a scene from “‘ The Happiest Girl im the World,” the new Broadway 
musical based on the ancient Greek story of Lysistrata, and set to the music of Offenbach. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


Echoes from Broadway — _—_ 


another in one or more ways are a tight-knit 
group of people including a near-alcoholic 
book-publisher’s editor; his sweetheart, a 
married woman who has managed to com- 
mute between two households for twenty 
years; a male teacher of music in a girls’ 
school; and a bright young dandy of a 
popular author. Personally, they are inter- 
dependent. Each is possessive, jealous of 
intrusions upon the small circle of friendship 
and affection. 

The play possesses a beguiling quality of 
intimacy, natural humour, and poignancy. 
Sir John’s direction neglected no detail of 
character revealment, situation and comedy. 
Performing perceptively in leading réles were 
Jason Robards, Jr.,. Hume Cronyn, Ruth 
White, George Grizzard, and Martin Gabel. 

A central figure in the musical, The Happi- 
est Girl in the World, was Cyril Ritchard. 
He staged the show, and played, sang and 
danced no less than eight comedy réles. Lee 
Guber was the producer. Creative colla- 
boration comprised music by Jacques Offen- 
bach, and a story based on the ancient 
Lysistrata embellished with Bulfinch Greek 
mythology. Adding to the motley were 
book and song lyrics (E. Y. Harburg, Fred 
Saidy and Henry Myers) which contained a 
sprinkling of topical allusions and even 
slang. 

If this sounds a bit mad, let the supposi- 
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Right: Steven Hill, Sam Wanamaker and Kim Stanley 
in a scene from “A Far Country,” reviewed below. 
tion stand. Binding ingredient was the 
wonderful Offenbach music with its recol- 
lected melodies and lifting, jovial spirit. 
Dances devised by Dania Krupska utilised 
the musical compositions jn compatible 
style. Director Ritchard kept things spin- 
ning along on amusing levels of fantasy and 
broad comedy. Scenic effects and lighting 
by William and Jean Eckart included one 
in which the audience is made to feel itself 
rising through the sky to come across a 
group of gods and goddesses holding a con- 
ference while reclining on clouds. 

The whole thing, excepting the music, 
tended towards the ridiculous. In_ his 
multiple acting réles, Mr. Ritchard employ- 
ed all the personalised tricks of his comic 
trade. The brash mixture of modern 
dialogue and gags with the ancient back- 
ground was unsettling at times. Yet if 


taken in the spirit of its calculated rompish-. 


ness it was good light entertainment. 
Offenbach was really the star performer. 
Janice Rule was a lovely Diana; Dran Seitz 
a comely, clear-voiced Lysistrata; Bruce 
Yarnell the latter’s beleagured husband. 

Sam Wanamaker returned to his home 
shores, selecting the rédle of a medical 
colleague of Sigmund Freud for his Broad- 
way re-appearance. The play is a dramatised 
documentary entitled A Far Country, by 
Henry Denker, set in 1900. Mr. Wana- 
maker was starred with Kim Stanley and 
Steven Hill. Miss Stanley played a young 
woman who is sent to Freud as a last 
resort after numerous Vienna specialists 
have failed to solve the problem of a grow- 
ing paralysis of the legs. Freud is under a 
certain amount of professional suspicion 
because of his theory concerning physical 
effect of mental and emotional disturbances. 

A good portion of the play is devoted to 
scenes in which the famous father of psy- 
choanalysis questions his patient in an effort 
to bring to the surface the submerged 
psychological troubles he believes are the 
cause of her semi-paralysis. Temper of the 
play was admirably restrained under direc- 
tion of Alfred Ryder. It had a tight-lipped, 
even gentle quality. A fault was found in 
the fact that the subject matter was not 
consistently dramatic in an outward, or 
stage, sense. It was necessary to rely upon 
implication to give the proceedings urgency 
and suspense. 

Character portrayed by Mr. Wanamaker 
was a fashionable doctor who refused to 
pursue psychoanalysis, even though he be- 































lieved in it, because it would endanger his 
comfortable, high-income practice. (An 
ironical situation considering the status of 
psychoanalysts today.) 

The Phoenix Theatre’s hit Hamlet was a 
good, solid production avoiding temptation 
to skirmish around or experiment, yet 
possessing considerable freshness in _ its 
handling by director Stuart Vaughan. For 
the most part, the interpretation was along 
classic lines, retaining a traditional bravura 
quality rather than attempted naturalism. 

In the title réle was Donald Madden. He 
brought youthfulness, sensitivity and 
eloquence to the passages, demonstrating a 
firm comprehension of the meanings of the 
lines and essentials of the character. Satis- 
fying supporting performances were con- 
tributed by Alexander Scourby as Claudius, 
Patricia Falkenhain as Gertrude, Joyce 
Ebert as Ophelia, and John Heffernan as 
Polonius. 

Michael Mac Liammoir received critical 
approbation for his solo effort in The 
Importance of Being Oscar, which was 
shown at the Lyceum Theatre on Broadway 
for a limited engagement, attracting good 
box office business. It was an‘extraordinary 
achievement in a difficult stage medium, 
revealing and fascinating throughout. 

As sometimes happens, Under Milk Wood 
has been more successful off-Broadway than 
in its original Broadway presentation. Circle 
in the Square put on the Dvlan Thomas 
work, giving it simple treatment without 
scenery, concentrating on the essential 
literary beauty of poetic content. * 

















“You in Your 
Small Corner’’ 


@ SCENES from the play by Barry Reckord which 

was presented by arrangement with Michael 

Codron at the Arts Theatre on 2ist March. The 

play was directed by John Bird in a setting by 
Motley. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Top left: Neville Monroe as Dave Jordan, 
the ambitious young man from Jamaica, 
who is going up to Cambridge, with Jeanne 
Hepple as Terry Jamieson, the Cockney 
working-class girl with whom he has fallen 
in love. Above: Allan Mitchell as 
Georgie, Terry’s brother, and Margery 
Withers as Mrs Jamieson, with Terry and 
Dave. Left: Complications arise with the 
arrival of Jill Kendrick, a middle-class rival 
for Terry (Rachel Herbert). (Extreme left: 
Gordon Woolford as Jim). 
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PHOENIX 
**On the Brighter Side”’ 


IS new revue, devised and presented on 


traditional lines, has two stars in the top 
class. Stanley Baxter and Betty Marsden 
have a versatility and sense of comedy more 
than ample enough to secure the success of 
a show of this kind. Alone or together they 
have a verve that is irresistible, and some 
of their sketches are first rate, notably their 
honeymoon hotel bedroom scene _ in 
“Grounds for Divorce”, Miss Marsden’s 
gymnastic helpfulness in a row of telephone 
booths (“Busy Line’’), and their sketches as 
married couples in “Anniversary” and 
“Visiting Day”. Glamour and vitality are 
provided by Pip Hinton in a number of 
items, and Ronnie Barker gives solid sup- 
port, in more senses than one! David 
Kernan and Judy Carne are two other 
members of the lively company who shine; 
their song number “Late Last Evening” was 
particularly appealing. Miss Carne also 
joins Betty Marsden and Pip Hinton as 
peeresses of the realm for the audacious 
item, “A Plea for the Throne”. FS. 


COMEDY 


**The Tenth Man” 

HE first act of this play by Paddy Chay- 

efsky, which is set in a dilapidated 
Orthodox Synagogue in Mineola, U.S.A., 
was full of human interest and promise, but 
unhappily weaknesses of structure began to 
appear in the second, while the last act, 
which should have mounted to a tremen- 
dous climax with the exorcism scene, 
seemed to tail off into improbability. 
Nevertheless many a worse play has found 
favour before this, and one recalls with 
pleasure the splendid acting of the com- 
pany, notably that of David Kossoff, Martin 
Miller and John Gabriel as the three elderly 
Jews, habitués of the seedy synagogue and 
rich in humour, who find themselves caught 
up in the problem of the 18-year-old Jewish 
girl who is thought to be possessed by a 
dybbuk. Valerie Gearon makes her London 
début with a colourful performance as this 
demented girl, and David Knight does his 
best with the unconvincing réle of the dis- 
illusioned, suicidal young lawyer, who is 
persuaded to come to the synagogue to com- 
plete a “quorum” for special prayers, and 
stays to fall in love with the girl, and to rid 
himself of his own devil. 

There is a wonderfully sustained perfor- 
mance by Cyril Shaps as the Cabalist, a 
mystical old man, who, though not a Rabbi, 
agrees to perform the exorcism. FS. 








SADLER’S WELLS 
“The Cunning Little Vixen’’ 
ANACEK’S opera The Cunning Little 
Vixen, completed in 1923 when the com- 
poser was nearly seventy, is a difficult 
work to stage, combining as it does the 
human and animal worlds, and one must 
applaud the courage of the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera Company for bringing it into their 
repertoire. 

Set in and near a forest in Czechoslovakia, 
the opera tells of Sharpears, the vixen, who, 
caught as a cub by the Forester, escapes 
from her captivity back to the forest and 
with the fox Goldenmane rears a family 
and is finally killed by the poacher, Harasta. 
Deftly intermingled with this is the sub- 
plot of the humans: the Forester, who in 
his anger at the Vixen swears he will give 
her coat as a muff for his wife; the modest 
schoolmaster who pursues his hopeless love 
and the parson forced to leave his parish 
because of the mockery of his parishioners. 

The producer, Colin Graham, handled his 

(Continued on page 54) 





ae BRONHILL as “The Vixen” with some of 


chickens, in a scene from Sadler’s Wells’ pro- 
duction of Janacek’s opera. 
(Picture by Donald Southern) 

















Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 









LEON?PS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


o} whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON Wi 


TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of pai 


s by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Props. Bruno & Gino 





26 East 63rd Street. 








Dastoria 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

711.30 p.m. 
C.C.F.-Finders and American 
___Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 

















GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 














* Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
"7D Sun. 11 p.m. ully Licensed 


y 














“Bs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 











Londons fies? Steak trouse 


17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD., WC2 
(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 






Fully licensed until midnight 


RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 














Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


Town for the third time. Being directed 
by Joan Littlewood was an experience Miss 
Hancock will cherish throughout her career. 
She was terrified about taking part in Miss 
Littlewood’s famous improvisations—until 
she really got caught up in them, only to 
find they gave her more confidence and 
made her less nervous about facing an 
audience. 

Miss Hancock has always been an in- 
tensely nervous actress: “ But Joan Little- 
wood used to make me believe that the 
audience were just longing to see me, and 
for the first time in my life I really enjoyed 
making a first entrance. 

“The improvisations made me less scared 
about traditions in acting. I realised that if 
I could get at the audience and make my 
point, it did not matter whether I was work- 
ing according to the rules or not. The result 
was all that mattered. What can be done by 
improvisation is quite staggering. 
I had a rather sad little part in Make Me 
An Offer, but my lines caused quite a bit 
of laughter on the opening night. 

“The next day Joan Littlewood called 
Wolf Mankowitz and me and we improvised 
on the stage for hours until the part was 
built up into a comedy character. Mr, Man- 
kowitz sat in with us and retained the best 
of the improvisation and gave me new lines. 
Such is the creative power latent in impro- 
visation used in an intelligent and imagina- 
tive manner. At Theatre Workshop, Joan 
Littlewood is naturally at hand to create the 
scene and talk the artist into it.” 

Revue, in Miss Hancock's opinion, is the 
most terrifying medium of entertainment. 
The artist is completely vulnerable and has 
no chance to hide behind a character. If 
the audience do not like a play, the actor 
can pretend it is the réle they really dislike 
and so carry on with his job and pursue his 
team-work with the rest of the cast. 

“ But not in revue,” added Miss Hancock, 
“where the artist is so exposed. If you go 
out on to the stage and the audience like 


you, that’s fine. But if they don’t, there is 
no way of taking shelter. Try as you will, 
you cannot persuade yourself that they 


really love you and it is only the material 
they hate. The revue artist is a sort of one- 
man show in himself and he himself has to 
stand or fall by the verdict of those out 
front.” * 





GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For Your Friends 
SEE BACK COVER 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all woe —— 
Rosin 
Author of Well Let’s Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D’HoTE LUNCHEONS AND 
DINNERS and also a la carte 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 








I thought - 


LEY ON’S : 


Chop Suey Restaurant 
1926 











Established 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1 
GERrard 5875 
Fully Licensed * Open Daily 
(inc. Sundays ) Pye} to II p.m. 
RUN FOR THE THEATRE BY THE THEATRE 
18 Monmouth Street 
London W.C.2 
Specialities: Soups, Salads and Coffee 
Open 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Tel.: Tem. 6220 








LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 











London’s Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 


South China Restaurants 


40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 

144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 

Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns. 12.30-11 p.m. 











Have you been to 


“THE EGG & |” 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 























New Shows Reviewed (Contd. 
**The Cunning Little Vixen”’ (Contd.) 


large cast of principals and children ex- 
tremely well and for the most part overcame 
the difficulties of having small children play- 
ing beetles, frogs, birds and _ squirrels, 
though it might have been better to have 
kept the front gauze down through all the 
forest scenes, 

The settings by Barry Kay were very 
evocative of Czechoslovakia, and his cos- 
tumes for the animals were delightfully con- 
ceived. Norman Tucker's English version 
fell easily on the ear and Colin Davis, con- 
ducting with fine feeling brought the lyrical 
and sensuous score vividly to life. 

June Bronhill was excellent as the Vixen 
and the wooing scene with Goldenmane 
(Kevin Miller) was delightfully acted and 
sung. Neil Easton as the Forester was also 
outstanding. He has a fine voice, excellent 
diction and well conveyed a man whose life 
is spent in the open. His musings on his 
early love and on the eternal rebirth of 
Nature, which brings the opera to a close, 
was most moving. L.M. 


BROMLEY LITTLE THEATRE 


**The Square” and ‘‘Dead 
Letter’ 


ARBARA Bray has adapted these two 
plays from French authors, The Square 
by Marguerite Duras and Dead Letter by 
Robert Pinget. Both have humour and 
pathos of a kind that has become unfortu- 
nately rare in English writing. They contain 
no violence and no perversion. In each a 
situation is explored, a character probed. 
The dialogue never seems repetitive. Not a 
word would we forgo. There is no develop- 
ment, wisely. These characters exist in the 
present while memory lasts. Significantly, 
they are studies in loneliness. 

The plays were presented by Company 
101. In The Square, Eileen Atkins and Gar- 
field Morgan revealed in quiet but subtly 
varied speeches the lives, outer and inner, of 
a servant-girl and an unsuccessful commer- 
cial traveller. In Dead Letter Robert Eddi- 
son gave a wonderful study of an old man 
who has gone to pieces because his son has 
gone into the world and left him alone with- 
out tidings. Again Garfield Morgan im- 
pressed by the completeness of his work, 
first as a barman and then, in the second 
scene, as a Post Office clerk. Both plays 
were notable for acting in depth: The plays 





were serious and the acting was equal to 
them. 

In the visits of Company 101, this private 
theatre club enjoys a privilege unaccount- 
ably missed by public theatres in Central 
London. H.G.M. 


The Royal Shakespeare Theatre (Contd.) 


with Laertes the fighting, arranged by John 
Barton, was exciting. 

Leslie Hurry’s set imposed a vista of 
gloomy arches fading into infinity. The 
floor of the stage was irregularly chequered 
brown and white. This was a superb basis 
for the action, since all the scenes were 
interiors or, as the opening scene, in semi- 
darkness. Two curtains, right and left, 
were lowered as required. Settings made 
behind them represented Gertrude’s bed- 
room, with a vast bed, or the church for 
Ophelia’s interment. The director, Peter 
Wood, arranged admirable grouping and 
movement, with plenty of decorative supers. 

The fashion of guying the Players and 
making them rant is out. Tony Church 
made a real character of the First Player 
and his Pyrrhus speech was the best-spoken 
set piece of the evening. The Mouse-trap 
was notably well-staged, both as regards the 
Players and the Court. The Players’ scenes 
were, perhaps, the best things in the 
production. ‘i 

Far from “bloat,” in Noel Willman’s 
portrayal, Claudius was sleekly Jacobean 
with a persuasive manner and nothing of 
the villain obvious about him. Claudius 
always seems such an agreeable fellow these 
days. He and Gertrude made a handsome 
pair. - Elizabeth Sellars made the Queen 
rather young and very beautiful, much more 
fit to be wife to a young-looking Claudius 
than mother to an oldish-looking Hamlet. 
She was queenly in the Court but in the 
closet scene she and Hamlet looked like 
lovers. As a pale, pretty and wanton 
Ophelia, Geraldine McEwan gave a memor- 
able performance. She drew applause after 
the mad scene, which was at once lovely 


and terribly convincing. There was 
no nonsense about Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. David Buck and _ Ian 
Richardson were a tough pair. Red- 


mond Phillips played Polonius as a middle- 
class tradesman out of Dickens, more stupid 
than usual. Matters were brought to a close 
by Barry Warren as an upright well- —_— 
and very young Fortinbras. 
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A scene from last 
year’s revival of 
* Rose Marie” at the 
Victoria Palace. 
David Whitfield is 
seen, left, as Jim 
Kenyon, with his 
friend Sergeant 
Malone of the Moun- 
ties (Andy Cole). Mr. 
Whitfield has recently 
recorded five of the 
songs from the show 
on an E.P, disc. 


Picture by 
Dezo Hoffmann Ltd. 


Theatre on Record 


HE Original Cast disc of the revue One 
Over the Eight (Decca LK 4393) is dis- 
appointing. This should not be taken as a 
criticism of the revue itself, which I have 
not seen. To transfer a revue effectively to 
disc is notoriously difficult. Often the best 
items turn out to mean little when they can- 
not be seen, and the flaws in weaker but 
more suitable items are ruthlessly exposed. 
Of the eighteen items selected for this 
disc, thirteen feature Kenneth Williams, 
which is rather unfair to him, because some 
of his material, although probably amusing 
enough in the theatre, is not worth record- 
ing. The brightest spots on the disc are 
Mr. Williams’s “ Hand Up Your Sticks *"—a 
joyous three minutes or so—and two bril- 
liant characterisations by Sheila Hancock, of 
a nagging and intolerant landlady, and a 
sympathetic, if prudish, night-club hostess. 
One of the contributors to One Over the 
Eight is Lionel Bart, who recently made his 
début as a director, when he staged John 
McGrath’s play, Why the Chicken for a 
short season at Wimbledon, followed by a 
tour. The incidental music to the play is 
based on a theme by the director, and this 
theme has turned up as a song called “Why 
the Chicken?” sung by Dave Sampson, on 
Columbia 45-DB 4597. It is a noisy, cheer- 
ful rock number, but Mr. Sampson’s diction 





















by Roy Plomley 


is sO unorthodox that I am unable to tell 
you what it is about. 

On the Town, the New York musical suc- 
cess of 1944, was an adaptation and ampli- 
fication of the Ballet Theatre’s “Fancy Free”, 
a half-hour ballet of which the choreography, 
music and scene designs were by Jerome 
Robbins, Leonard Bernstein and Oliver 
Smith respectively, a trio who were to team 
again, years later, on West Side Story. To 
work on the book and lyrics, a couple of 
night-club entertainers named Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green were called in. Later, 
they were to write Wonderful Town and 
The Bells are Ringing. The average age of 
the producers, co-authors, stars and com- 
poser was twenty-five. 

It was a youthful, zestful show, with a 
simple story about three sailors on shore 
leave in New York for twenty-four hours. 
One of them falls in love with a picture 
of a girl in the Subway, and their pursuit of 
her takes them all over the city—to Central 
Park, a Natural History museum, Carnegie 
Hall and Coney Island. 

In the cast were comedienne Nancy 
Walker, dancer Sono Osato, Cris Alexander 
and the co-authors, Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green. The above, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Osato and the addition of Mr. 


(Continued overleaf) 

















QUA-MAC (LATEX) COMPANY. “Slim while 
£1. you sleep.” Latex garments individually tailored 
to your own specifications or from stock for slimming 
and leisurewear. Also latex aprons and swimwear. 
Call, write or phone our Showroom—4 Harcourt 
Street, London W.1. PADdington 7360. 


i SALE—" Theatre World,’ April-Dec. 1945, 
1946 (except Sept.), 1947 (except July), 1948 to 
1957 complete.—Box No. 640. 
| IGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Rutin is a Safe 
Natural Remedy of Proved Valuc. Take it in 
Rutivite Tablets. 6s. 10d. from—Health Stores, 
Chemists or Direct from Rutin Products Ltd., 
Wokingham, Berks. 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure studios for 
amateur, student and professional artists and 


sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/Palette, Dept. T.W. Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1. 

N ARINE MOUNTINGS LTD., North Wroughton, 
4 Nr. Swindon, have vacancies in- their Military 
Band for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Cornet, Horn and 
Euphonium players. Other instruments considered. 
Good bonus earnings possible, together with Band re- 


taining fee Age limit up to 40 years. Apply— 
Musical! Director. 

TEW PATTER that will Bring the House Down 
4% For, Comedians, Magicians, Entertainers. New 


Supply Every Month with Club Magazine Sample 2s., 
Yearly 20s. (3 Dollars.) Also Stage Notes British and 
American. Big Sample of Both, 5s. (1 Dollar.) 
Jimmy James, 54 Keslake Road, London N.W.6, 
England. 
eo IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
suit professional production. Approved reading. 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. Harwood, 
Blackburn. 
| EQUIRED, Souvenir 
Magic Revues 
June Bank, Hough 
Cheshire, England 
‘TORIES, Speeches, Scripts. Postal or by 
h ment Letters to—B.J.B., 46 Peter's 
Porchester ‘Rd.. London W.2. 
ee ae HAMPERS made to order Price 
and particulars from—Lusby and Pollard Ltd. 
Braford Road. Staningley. Pudsey, Yorks. (Successor 
to W. Naylor, Pudsey.) 
JALERIE SWINNARD gives classes in Modern 
Dance at the Andrew Hardie School of Dancing 
17 Queensberry Mews West, S.W.7. Tel.: KEN 0624 
QY COPIES of “Theatre World,’ May 1943-January 
tJ 1952—Offers—Thorpe, 374 London Road, West, 
Croydon 


Programmes, Brochures of 
Details, Prices—A. Harrison, 
Lane, Anderton, Northwich 
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A First Play at Unity Theatre 


‘The Affluent Athenian” 
FIRST play by Derek Hall, a sociolo- 
A gist, this satire on American tycoonery 
suffered from discursiveness in the writing 
and from a kind of mechanical propulsion 
in the playing. The ‘actor who represented 
the affluent autocrat seemed to lack belief in 
the character. Good work came from Robert 
James as a television celebrity who did duty 
also as compére. Thomas Mercer and Ray- 
mond Cross made impact in an amusing 
episode off the main track of the play. 
Unity announces the first production in 
this country, following the run of the pre- 
sent play. of The Visions of Simone 
Machard, by Bertolt Brecht, in a_ special 
translation by Arnold Hinchliffe. Based on 


a novel by Leon Feuchtwanger, the play re- 
sets the story of St. Joan amid the German 
H.G.M. 


invasion of 1940. 








The Repertory Players 
A NEW DEVELOPMENT 
HE Repertory Players, in association 
with Mr. Peter Bridge, opened their 
new season with a play by R. H. Ward 
called The Landing Place at the Phoenix on 


Sunday 30th April. The producer was 
Edward Burnham, and the cast included 
Gladys Boot, Heather Chasen, Raymond 


Huntley, Marian Spencer and John Stride. 

This, the Repertory Players’ 275th produc- 
tion, was the first to be given in association 
with the Society of West End Theatre 
Managers. 

Theatre on Record (Contd.) 

Bernstein, got together recently for a defini- 
tive recording of the gay, witty and colour- 
ful score. The passing of more than fifteen 
years has done nothing to dim these youthful 
talents, and it is a wonderfully fresh and 
exciting recording. You can hear it on 
Philips BBL 7462. 

We are told that the safest bet for a pro- 
vincial tour these days is one of the older 
musical comedies; something romantic and 
nonsensical, with not a kitchen sink in sight. 
On the road at the moment is a revival of 
the 1925 Drury Lane success, Rose Marie, 
which departed for the provinces after a 
four-months run at the Victoria Palace. 
David Whitfield is the star, and he has 
recorded five of the songs on an E.P. disc 
(Decca DFE 6696). His voice has an indi- 
vidual quality, but he would not be my 
own choice to follow in the footsteps of 
Derek Oldham, Raymond Newell and Nel- 
son Eddy. Janet Waters joins him in the 
duets, and the chorus and orchestra are 
directed by Paul Conrad. . * 


Creative Artists in the Theatre (Conid.) 
Amid all this riot of “national” feeling, 
Cork has a special treat in store for classical- 
ballet enthusiasts, too. The guest-star of the 
Festival is Yannis Metsis, one-time director 
of the Opera-Ballet of Athens. This Greek 
choreographer, already well-known to Irish 
audiences, has been given an opportunity to 
introduce a little “national” feeling of his 
own—and this goes back to classical times. 
He has created for Cork a full-scale ballet 
based on the legend of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, to the familiar opera-music by Gliick. 
Taken all round, the ballet side of Cork’s 
Festival this year offers a feast of fantasy, 
and its emphatically national character will 
go a long way towards heightening the pres- 
tige of Irish Art in circles beyond purely 
local influence. * 
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THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving 
your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
London EC4 











PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS 


FREE ON aleeaheags 


New Supplement to “Plays and Their 

Plots” giving full details of our latest 

Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 
“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: LANgham 7111. MUSeum 3183 





—AMERICA’S LEADING 

THEATRE MAGAZINE 

@®& Each monthly issue 

brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit 

news of theatre 

PLUS throughout the 

world—articles by and about 

leading theatre personalities. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£4 6 0 













SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London, W.C.2 














FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interestng information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 





SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 





Tem. Bar 








EVANS PLAYS 


Now available for performance:— 
A Glimpse of the Sea 
Willis Hall 
The Woodcarver 
Morris Brown 
Dolphins Rampant! 
Charlotte Hastings 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 











7333 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


% * FOR BOOK S+ 


BOOKS RECORDS MUSIC 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantie 2958) 














The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
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recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


APRIL 1961 NOVEMBER 1960 JULY 1960 
The Devils Romeo and juliet Stratford-upon-Avon 
King Kong (Old Vic) Season 
Henry 1V—Part One The Last Joke The Caretaker 

And Another Thing Orpheus in the 
MARCH 1961 Underworld 
Three 
Ondine 
The Bargain OCTOBER 1960 JUNE 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse The Most Happy Fella 
FEBRUARY 1961 The Seagull A Passage to India 
A Midsummer Night’s Waiting in the Wings The Gazebo 

Dream 

The Bride Comes Back : 
The Lion in Love SEPTEMBER 1960 MAY 5860 


Inherit the Wind 
JANUARY 1961 nag for all Seasons Flower Drum Seng 


The Duchess of Malfi The Brides of March Follow That Girl 
Progress to the Park 


She Stoops to Conquer APRIL 1960 


DECEMBER 1960 AUGUST 1960 A Majority of One 
Toys in the Attic The Visit Fings Ain’t Wot They 
Chin-Chin Ross Used t’Be 

Billy Liar Galileo Saint Joan (Old Vic) 






































